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UNDER THE WILLOWS 




















Try our approvals at 50% discount. Treen. 
Berkshire Stamp Co., Box 1084, Pittsfield, Mass. 


STAMPS 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter 


A blend of the very finest 
peanuts obtainable. A whole- 
some, nutritious food, cheaper 
than butter, more nourishing 
than meat. 


Fall 154 Ib. glass jars, 25c. 


Many dealers handle Penolia 
in bulk also, selling by the 
pound. Whichever way you 
buy it, be sure you get the real 

Penolia—finest peanut butter 
made. Sold everywhere. 


NUT PRODUCTS CO., New Haven, Conn. 























Is This Your Bungalow ? 
Don’t you wish it were? Why not build one like 
it? By buying your materials at wholesale, direct 
from our mills, you can have your bungalow long 


before you thought it possible. When you build 
it, or if you own a house and need to reshingle 
it, use our 


Granitile Shingles 


and have a roof that will last forever. Made of 
asphaltand slate. Fire proof and weather proof. 
Colors red and green. More attractive than 
wood shingles or slate. The name ‘ Webber” 
on every shingle is a guarantee of satisfaction. 
Shingles for side walls direct from our mills at 
$2.25 per thousand up. 
For flooring your bungalow see our 


Beautiful Hardwood Floorings. 


Cheaper, more durable, more sanitary than car- 
pets, and last forever. If you are going to build 
or repair any building, don’t do it until you get 
our catalogue of building materials and see 
what you can save by buying at wholesale 
direct from the mills. 


WEBBER LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


400 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


** Silver Quarter ”’ 
Coffee 











Delicious 
blend of 
fine 
coffees. 


Hard to 
beat. 


You may 
pay more 
money but 
get no 
better or 
more satis- 
factory 
coffee. 


Special— This fine, thin, 
beautiful tumbler FREE 
im every can. 

Ask your grocer for ‘‘Silver 
Quarter’’ Coffee—the coffee 
with the tumbler in it. Rail 


SWAIN, EARLE & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
SAWYER’S 


CRYSTAL 


AMMONIA 


A great help in the 
laundry. Loosens the 
dirt and doesaway with 
a lot of the rubbing. 

10c. and 25c. 
Per Bottle. 
Sold by Grocers. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 
























SAWYER’S “7, 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


Makes white clothes 
whiter and colored fab- 
rics brighter. 





The People’s Choice 
Sor 56 Years. 
5e., 10c. and 15c. 


In Sprinkling Top 
Bottles. 


| large centre. 




















New England and Other Matters. 


STON has always felt a close interest in 

the mother city, old Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, England. A few years ago the Massa- 
chusetts city sent a generous subscription to 
the English Boston for the repair of the famous 
tower of St. Botolph Church, which had been 
seriously damaged by lightning. Now comes 
the report of the discovery of a crack about 
halfway up the tower that will need careful 
attention if the tower is to be preserved. The 
tower, known as the ‘‘Boston stump’’ from 
its blunted appearance when seen at a distance, 
is a Lincolnshire landmark that is known the 
world over. It is nearly three hundred feet 
high, and was once used as a beacon for ships 
at sea. The church itself is the largest parish 
church in Great Britain. 

& 

a av young men who this year receive the 

degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
Dartmouth Medical School constitute the last 
class to be graduated from the institution. 
The school is the fourth oldest in the country, 
and has always had an excellent reputation ; 
but the Dartmouth trustees feel that a small 
community lacks the opportunities for clinical 
instruction and hospital experience that are 
now required to prepare a student for the 
medical profession at its best. They do not 
wholly abolish the medical course, but re- 
duce it to two years, which will be devoted 
largely to laboratory work. After that, the 
students will complete their course in some 


& 


HE traveler in Massachusetts would hardly 


get the impression that the state is at all 
thickly dotted with lakes and ponds, yet a 
recent survey shows that it has 1,115 bodies 
of water that are more than ten acres in 
extent. The largest is Assawompsett Pond 
in Lakeville, 2,121 acres, and one of the next in 
size is Lake Chaubunagungamaug in Webster, 
1,188 acres, which has the longest name on 
the list. In the number of ponds Worcester 
County comes first, with 29%, and Plymouth 
County second, with 175. Nantucket County 
has only one pond of more than ten acres, and 
Suffolk County only two. The total area of 
the 1,115 Massachusetts lakes and ponds is 
nearly 100,000 acres. 


X-GOVERNOR John A. Mead of Vermont 

celebrates the fiftieth anniversary of his 
graduation from Middlebury College by the 
gift of money with which to build a chapel on 
the highest point of land on the campus. The 
chapel will be the fifth building that has been 
added to the equipment of this old college in 
the short period of six years. It is expected 
that the chapel will be of the old-fashioned 
New England meeting-house type—a white, 
rectangular structure with a tall, tapering 
spire. It is especially fitting that this place of 
worship should be the gift of ex-Governor 
Mead, for he is a direct descendant of the first 
white settler of that part of Vermont, a pioneer 
who took with him into the wilderness the first 
Bible ever seen in that beautiful valley, and 
in whose rude home the first religious services 
were held. e 


T= three yachts that will compete for the 
honor of defending the America’s Cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock IV 
late in the summer have been launched within 
the past few weeks from New England ship- 
yards—the Resolute at Bristol, Rhode Island, 
the Defiance at Bath, Maine, and the Vanitie 
at Boston. The popular interest was particu- 
larly high in May when the Defiance slid 
down the ways into the Kennebec River. 
Usually there has been much secrecy about 
the launching of cup defenders, but the launch- 
ing of the Defiance was made the occasion of 
a general holiday, and thousands were present, 
including many from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Within an hour after the Defi- 
ance took the water, the busy workmen had 
the tall mast in place, and a few days later 
the boat was ready for the tests and trials in 
preparation for the preliminary races. 

The Defiance is 74 feet 9 inches long on the 
water line, and 115 feet over all; her beam is 
22 feet 6 inches, her mast and topmast 150 
feet, the boom 90 feet, the gaff 56 feet, and 
the sail area 9,820 square feet. The sail area 
of the Vanitie is 9,345 square feet, and that 
of the Resolute 8,190 square feet. All three 
are ‘‘75-foot sloops,’’ that is, their length on 
the water line is about that figure. 


The Van-} 


itie is the longest of the three over all—119 | 


feet. The Resolute and.the Vanitie are both | 


plated with bronze, but the Defiance has a 
steel frame covered with wood—an inside layer 
of Norway fir and an outside layer of mahog- 
any. Like the Defiance, the Resolute is 
owned by a syndicate of wealthy men who 
take an interest in yachting, but the Vanitie 
is the property of an individual, Mr. Alexander 
Smith Cochran of New York. After they are | 
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“tuned up’’ to racing pitch, there will be a| 
series of races, and the boat that proves to be | 


the fastest of the three will be selected to meet | 


the British challenger. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone 
esting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military ool, Business 
Calves, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly 
indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any 
preference as to its location. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY| RADIO TELEGRAPHY 








ress Sot eh. Fae ge with a moderate tuition. | ponroad and Commercial. The oldest and largest school 
100acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. | 1" the East. now forming at low rate of tuition. 


New gymnasium. Athletic field. School farm. Open all summer. Write for catalogue. 
CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Princi; 








CONN. FROEBEL NORMAI 7 BOSTON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 18 Boylston St., Boston. 
Kindergarten Primary ee eee tees sat pes COLBY ACADEMY 


ya B, Boarding and day school. Extensive facilities for thor- | New London, N. H. In the New Hampshire hills. Co- 








ough work. State certificate. $350 covers all expense. 16th | educational. hy. 3 certificate. General courses. segsout- 
ee ee ee 
SCHOOL O ipsa. Send pgetes sist year. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 
EXPRESSION f3°""bookict’ on summer | THE APPRENTICE DEPARTMENT OF 


tome held in Boston, As heville, gas of Vermont, 
Books lent for home stud 
S's SoRRY Ph. D., Litt. D., Pres, 


WANTED | 


Young Men to prepare themselves 
for the most important profession— 


Electrical Engineering 


by pursuing our special courses. ; ew 

e ° ° ° | Director. Rate $250. Pund for boys of proven wo: 
Instructive and interesting work in For catalogue and book of views, address 
laboratories. No entrance examina- HENRY FR*NKLIN DEWING, Prin., Monson, Mass. 
tions. For information address, | 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


At West Lynn, Mass., offers excellent opportunities 

to Grammar School Graduates to learn one of the me- 

chanical trades. Apprentices avenre adequate wages from 

the beginning, both for shop and classroom work. Ap- 

prentices are admitted at + times. Write for illustrated 
All hould be sent to the 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COMPANY. 


ley 8q., Boston, Mass. 














“I have always considered Monson Academy a school of the 
highest class, and odmirably adapted to fitting boys for 
college.’’—Henry B. Brown, Ex-Justice of the . Supreme Court. 


MONSO ACADEMY 


ilith a 
Fifteen miles from Springfield. An endowed school. 

Over 2000 graduates have entered college. Certificate 

privilege. Beautifully Equipped Athletic Field. 

rmitories. vymnasium. Resdent Physical 
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Prof. FE. Austin, Hanover, N.H “TS THERE A RIGHTEOUS GOD?” 


and other Unitarian Publications sent free to anyone who 
will write Miss L. C. Thacher, 69 Alleghany St., Roxbury, Mass. 


TILTON SEMINARY 























In the foothills of the White Mountains. a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining Bat 

Se te dormitories for young men and Rn botanic fede | paration Yor —~,* or business. usic, 
y. Elocution. Man iz. courses for high school g Hom 

Sewing, Dr king tic Science. Moderate rates. 





CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Somiers cz owtiy. gymnasium and athletic fields. 
House mother. Endowment permits moderate terms. For information of either department address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


. Waltham School for Girls "\y.2 


. 10 miles from Boston. In open country. 6 build- 
, ings. Separate fireproof homes for older and 
younger girls. Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. 
Household Arts, General and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. 55th year. Address 


NE SREY 

























Waltham, 
















Day and Night 


SEFUL all the time and made to use for all time. 
The CLIMAX of all couch beds. 


It Is Strong. Made of steel tubing with steel wire fabric 
and a double row of coiled steel springs. 


It Is Sanitary. No wood to collect dampness, insects 




















or germs. 
It Is Easily Opened. A press of the foot is all that is HOURS 
ge a 2 OUT OF THE 24 


It Is Easily Shut. A press on the upraised 
lever is all that is required to shut. 

It Is Comfortable. Perfectly level. Most 
couches have one side a few inches 
lower than the other, and the mattress 
is supposed to make up the differ- 
ence, which it does not. A head rail 
extends entirely across both ends. 

It Is Convenient. Can be readily 
used in case of extra company 
or other need. 

It Is Compact. Could not be 
smaller as a couch (27 x 72 
inches) and yet afford 
such a large surface as 
a bed (51x72 inches). 

It Is Fully Guaranteed. 
Take no other. 


Write for illustrated 

descriptive folder of 

The CLIMAX 
Couch. 


United States 
Spring Bed Co. 


Springfield, 
Mass. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY IN THE YEAR 


ORAWN BY GEORGE 


N the Caspian Sea 

the Nobels had a 

swift steam launch, 
a well-appointed, sea- 
worthy craft of sixty tons’ 
burden. They had named 
it the Emil Nobel, after 
their youngest brother, 
who had died in his youth. 
In this launch, which was 
one of the first steam ves- 
sels that used oil as fuel, 
the Nobels explored the 
shores and islands of the 
sea. 

On one of those voyages 
they discovered the im- 
mense beds of paraffin at 
Sviatov, or Holy Island, 
seventeen miles off Cape 
Apsheron. And as a re- 
sult of other exploring 
trips, they were able to 
clear up the mystery of 
the Kara- Boghaz, or Black 
Gulf, on the east coast of 
the Caspian Sea. 

The Kara- Boghaz, a 
great bay about seven 
thousand square miles in 
extent, is connected with 
the sea by a narrow strait 
only a few hundred yards 
wide. Through this chan- 
nel a streng current sets 
inward, yet the bay has 
no visible outlet. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of 
the natives, a dangerous 
whirlpool leads the incom- 
ing water by a subterra- 
nean outlet to the Black 
Sea, on the other side of 
the Caucasus Mountains. 

The Nobels, however, 
noticed that the water of 
the Kara-Boghaz is much 
salter than that of the 
Caspian; they were able 
to prove that the inrush 
of waters was owing entirely 
to the evaporation of water in 
the Kara-Boghaz, and that the 
maelstrom was wholly a myth. 

Afterward, the Nobels pros- 
pected for ozocerite, a kind of 
mineral wax or natural paraf- 
fin, originally found in Mol- 
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FICTION FACT AND COMMENT 
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VARIAN 


““WE CAN TALK IN ENGLISH, MR. EDWARDS, IF YOU PREFER.” 


Re SACRED FIRE 


-- @®yC.AStephens W 
In Five Chapters. Chapter Two 2&g@z 


davia, deposits of which, also occur in the | Nobel demanded, first in the Tatar tongue, lis better. Yet they cherished an ancestral 


region to the south of the Kara-Boghaz. 
There is often a good deal of magnetic dis- 
turbance along the west coast of the Caspian, 


Immediately an old man of truly patriarchal 


| and then in French, why they had lighted a | reverence for the sacred flame that ever since 
| beacon. 


| the days of Zoroaster burned steadily on the 
| old Fire Tower near Baku. To the Parsis it 


and the Nobels made it a rule always to see | aspect appeared in the doorway. He looked | was the symbol of holy light and purity. 


Cape Apsheron Light, twenty-two miles north- | like an Oriental sage, but he greeted them in | 


east of Baku, before they headed for Baku | 
harbor. 

On one of the trips Ludwig Nobel and Tom 
had crossed from the east shore; at eight in the 
evening they sighted what they thought was 
the Cape Apsheron Light. Tom, who was on 
the bridge, changed the course as usual, in 
order to run down to port. 

Three minutes later, the Emil Nobel went 
aground hard and fast. 

Roused by the shock, Ludwig Nobel came 
hastily on deck. With a night glass, they | 
scanned the dark shores. There could be) 
little doubt that they were on Sviatoy Island, 
or Holy Island, seventeen miles off Cape | 
Apsheron, and fully ten miles out of their | 
course! For fifty years Sviatov had been an | 
uninhabited, deserted waste; yet there, on the 
bluffs across the shoals, burned a bright light! 

At that time Tatar wreckers infested many | 
parts of the Caspian shore. The Nobels had | 
once had a smart brush with them, and as a | 
result, had equipped the launch with a dozen 
rifles and an American Gatling gun. 

Ludwig Nobel and Tom thought that wreck- 





excellent French : 

**Bon soir, messieurs! 
vous étre agréable ?’’ 

It was less his courtly salutation, however, 
than the pretty girl who looked forth from 
behind the old man that caught Tom’s atten- 
tion. She was dressed, or rather enwrapped, 
in folds of pale green and pink silks; the folds 
were caught together with bejeweled pins. 

In milder tones, Ludwig Nobel asked again 
why they had lighted a false beacon. 


Comment puis-je 


The old man had difficulty in understanding | 


the question; he apologized, and with a cour- 
teous gesture of invitation, led the way indoors. 

The interior of the small bungalow was hung 
with rich curtains and rugs of Eastern weave. 
The old man motioned the strangers to seats on 
the cushioned divans. Tom introduced himself 
and his companion, and aftempted to explain 
that, mistaking the light for that at Cape 
Apsheron, they had run their launch aground 
on the shoals below the bluff. He stumbled in 
his French, and soon the girl said, ‘‘We can 
talk in English, Mr. Edwards, if you prefer.’’ 

Her tone and inflection were strangely remi- 


When, therefore, the tidings reached Bombay 


that a Russian oil company was about to tear | 


|down the venerated Fire Tower, indignation 
|as well as grief stirred the Parsis. They 








{ 
| 


protested through the Indian government; but | 


_ because of the strained relations that then 
| existed between Russia and England, the Czar’s 
| ministers gave little heed to the government’s 
| protest. 

| Individual effort then bestirred itself. 

| The girl’s father, Azant Pur-Hamijan, a 
| retired Parsi merchant who in somewhat ro- 
| mantic circumstances had married the daughter 
of an American sea captain, had conceived 
the devout idea of journeying to Baku, and 
rescuing the sacred fire before it should be so 
impiously extinguished. By means of a spe- 
cially constructed vehicle he planned to trans- 
port it, still burning, from Baku to Bombay; 
there he would install the ancient flame in a 
new shrine on Malabar Hill. 

| His daughter was named Hermione, after 
|her mother. From childhood, English had 
| been more familiar to her than the Parsi 
| tongue, for it was the language in which both 
Hamijan and his wife most frequently spoke 


ers had lighted a false beacon on the island. | niscent of home to Tom. He even thought | when alone or with their daughter. The pic- 


They unlocked the chest of arms, called the 
three firemen, and cast the tarpaulin off the | 
gun. The dark shore gave no sign of human | 
presence, | 

At last, after making sure that the launch | 
was beached on soft mud, and in no immediate | 
Conger, they let down a boat, and rowed ashore. | 


that she spoke with the New England accent. 

‘“‘My mother was an American woman,’’ 
said the girl. ‘‘I learned English from her 
and from my grandfather, whe was an Amer- 
ican sea captain.’’ 

Then she told Tom her family history. 

At Bombay, British India, on the heights 


| turesque worship of the Parsis had strongly 

| appealed to the girl’s imagination, and she had 
gladly accompanied her father on his devout 

| mission to Baku. 

| At Baku; however, difficulties had attended 

| the building of the large wheeled vehicle, or 
itinerant altar, that was to transport the sacred 


They cautiously climbed a crumbling bluff;| round Malabar Hill, dwell the Parsis, of the | fire overland across Persia. The first altar | 
that had been constructed had been destroyed 


: hen they reached the top they saw that the | 


ancient faith of Zoroaster. Some of them are 


izht came from a huge, smoky torch, blazing | among the wealthiest merchants of the East. | during an oil-well fire; and as the work of 


on the top of a tower. Near by, in the dark-| They are the most cultivated people of the| tearing down the old temple had already 
hess, was what seemed to be a low, broad | Orient, the most correct in their daily lives begun, a wooden tower on which the fire could 


bungalow, with lighted windows. 


and in all their family relations. 


| be kept burning temporarily had been built on 


With a loud so-ho! Tom hailed the inmates} Parsis do not actually worship fire; to them | Sviatov Island, ten miles off the coast. Sviatov, 
- the house. A door opened, and a man in| it is only a symbol of the refining power that | although now uninhabited, had been in ancient 
he dress of a Sepoy, or Sikh, came out, with | removes what is bad, effete, and useless, in | days a famous shrine of Parsi worship. 


& sword, or scimitar, in his hand. 


Ludwig | order to make way for fresh creations of what | 


daughter were on the 
island when the Emil 
Nobel went ashore. 

Later in the night, 
Ludwig Nobel, Tom, and 
the crew of the launch 
rowed over to Cape Ap- 
sheron in their boat, and 
thence proceeded to Baku 
by land. The weather 
continued calm, and the 
next day the Hmil Nobel 
was hauled off the shoals, 
with little damage either 
to her hull or her ma- 
chinery. 

When Ludwig Nobel 
and Tom returned to 
Baku, after seeing the 
launch hauled off the 
shoals, they found 
the town in the throes of 
a ‘* Chucksee Wucksee ’’ 
celebration. 

Chucksee Wucksee is a 
strange rite peculiar to a 
certain Mohammedan sect 
who claim devout emi- 
nence over all others. 
Processions of these dev- 
otees in white robes, fol- 
lowed closely by others 
in red, go up and down 
the streets, chanting and 
shouting a phrase that 
sounded like ‘*Chucksee 
Wucksee!’’ and is said to 
signify, ‘‘Oh, the cut- 
ting !’’ A well-nigh insane 
zeal attends these cries, 
and at a signal, the white- 
clad fanatics begin slash- 
ing themselves with 
kinjals and scimitars. All 
raise furious outcries, and 
rush madly on. Often the 
devotees fall fainting from 
loss of blood. At this 
maniacal stage of the 
excitement, the ery of 

‘* Death to the Christian dogs!’’ 
is not infrequently raised. In 
such a@ way many a massacre 
of Armenian Christians by 
Tatar Mohammedans has 
started. 

As Ludwig Nobe! and Tom 
were hastening through the 
streets from the wharf, toward the refining 
works, they met one of these fanatic pro- 
cessions, and- were hooted as feringi (for- 
eigners). 

‘*‘We must shut the gates and arm such of 
our employees as we can trust,’’ Nobel said. 
‘* But can we trust any of them?’’ 

‘‘T think I can answer for those who have 
played baseball with me,’’ Tom answered. 

‘*Then I wish all Baku had played ball with 
you!’’ 

On entering the works, they found every- 
thing proceeding in an orderly manner. The 
huge distillation retorts were charged, and the 
tests for the flashing point of the daily output 
of kerosene were being made as usual. Faint 
echoes of the tumult outside were borne in to 
the ears of the workmen, who paused occasion- 
ally to listen, with suspicious glances at each 
other; the Tatars were rapidly becoming ex- 
cited by the cries of Chucksee Wucksee; the 
Armenians grew more and more anxious for 
their families and friends outside the works. 

Late in the afternoon, sounds of firing in the 
direction of the Armenian quarter of the town 
added to the uneasiness among the Armenian 
workmen, and when the whistle blew at six 
o’clock, they stole forth cautiously, and dis- 
persed in haste to their homes. The three 
night watchmen brought rumors of many mur- 
ders during the day; and shortly after dark, 
the red glow of a great conflagration in the 
direction of the Matuchin Petroleum Works 
lighted the heavens. It was rumored that the 


| Tatars had fired the refinery, in order to drive 


out the Armenians and Jews. 

There was not much sleep for anyone at the 
Nobel works that night. Alfred Nobel had 
just arrived at Baku from Italy. From a 
tower on the flat roof of the office building 
inside the Nobel compound, the three brothers, 
together with Tom and Cobb, watched the fire 
at the Matuchin works. All Baku was in a 
ferment. Shouts and revolver shots were 
heard frequently; and at intervals a company 
of mounted Cossacks charged through the 
streets, firing volleys into the crowds. 

A little after three, the glare of another 


Thus it happened that Hamijan and his | great fire lighted the smoky sky, this time in 
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the direction of a suburb of twenty thousand | were bored. He begged Tom earnestly to 
people on the high ground to the northwest of | escape that very night and go at once to Tiflis. 


Baku. By five o’clock that entire quarter was 


Within an hour, the Turkish sailor came on 


in flames, and the wind drove down on Baku | the same kindly errand, and before morning, 
such volumes of smoke that during the entire | four other Tatars who had played on the ball 
day the sun hardly penetrated it. The suburb | nines had warned Tom. 


was wholly destroyed. 


Six Armenians who had played on the teams 


Alfred Nobel, gazing at the conflagration, | came to seek refuge there, and a little later 


exclaimed, ‘‘What senseless destruction ! 


Who | came Velan Muriev and the Persian boy, Kupro 


shall teach the world the blessings of peace?’? | | Zolbaz. Kupro begged permission to go back 
Perhaps it was then that the idea of the | and bring his old mother. 


famous Peace Prize first entered his mind. 


All were made welcome. Ludwig Nobel 


The steam whistle to summon the laborers | and Tom, certain that a general insurrection 
impended, disguised themselves in loose Tatar 


to work was blown as usual at six o’clock that 
morning; but of the three hundred workmen, 
not more than eighty appeared at the gate; and 
of those only eleven were Armenians. Many 
of the Armenians were in hiding at home, or 
were fighting to defend their families. Some 
of them were lying dead in the streets. Young 
Gader Adamoff, the catcher of the first nine, 
was by his father’s side, rifle in hand, exchang- 
ing shot for shot with a horde of Kurd-Tatars 
who were besieging the house. 

So it was over all Baku. There was fighting 
in the black town about the oil works as well 
as in the Armenian quarter. Among the 
Mohammedan population, Tatars and Turks, 
word had apparently gone forth that the Jews, 
Armenians and other Christians were to be 
exterminated. It must have been more than a 
mere riot; for from both shores of the Caspian, 
and even from more distant points of Tur- 
kestan, bands of Tatar robbers that must have 
been on their way for weeks suddenly 
appeared in Baku. Not less than ten 
thousand of the ruffians poured into 
the town during the first day after the 
Chucksee Wucksee. 

What was worse, the Cossack garrison 
openly sympathized with the Tatars, 
and rendered little aid to the distressed 
Christian population. The Russian 
governor of Baku retired in a cowardly 
manner to his palace at Derbend,.and to 
all appeals for assistance replied that 
he was helpless. 

On the second morning the Nobels 
barricaded the gates of their refinery, 
and, with such weapons and means as 
were at hand, prepared to defend their 
property and to sell their lives dearly. 
That they would be attacked seemed 
probable. Half a mile away, the great 
Suru-Kani refinery, owned by a Russian 
oil firm, was burning fiercely. Marand- 
ers had set the oil wells blazing, and 
with sledges were knocking off the caps 
of the ‘‘spouters.’’ Jets of petroleum 
streamed hundreds of feet into the air. 

By three o’clock in the afternoon the 
sky was so dark with oil smoke that lamps had 
to be lighted in the Nobel offices. Soot, like 
lampblack, fell in showers. Everything was 
covered with it; the occupants of the build- 
ing were so blackened that they looked like 
negroes. 

In the growing darkness there came a loud 
knock at one of the rear gates, which was 
barricaded with huge timbers and many oil 
barrels. When the knock had been repeated 
several times, Tom climbed up and looked 
cautiously over the top. He saw a man, whom 
he did not recognize, in a lambskin cap, and 
thought that a Tatar was trying to start a fire, 
or to place a bomb under the gate. He called 
out sharply; and to his surprise the grimy face 
of Kubla Sarik looked up at him. With a 
gesture, the young Tatar implored him to keep 
silent. Swinging over the top of the gate, 
Tom dropped to Kubla’s side, and grasped him 
heartily by the hand. Kubla began to speak 
rapidly in low tones. 

He told Tom that all the foreigners at 
Baku, as well as the Armenians and Jews, 
were in grave danger. ‘The mahdi of the fanat- 
ical sect had ordered a* wholesale massacre, 
for in that way they hoped to get the 
town, with its rich petroleum industry, 
once more under Tatar and Mohammedan 
control. 

Tom remonstrated earnestly with the young 
chieftain. ‘‘Do not go in for this bad thing, 
Kubla,’’ he urged. ‘‘You don’t want to 
shed blood. Besides, all the mahdis in 
Islam could not put through such an atrocity 
with impunity. The Czar would send a 
heavy force here and wipe you out. The 
Nobels and all of us mean well by you. 
Stand by us.’’ 

For a moment the Tatar hesitated. His 
liking for Tom was strong, but the ties of race 
and religion bound him. ‘‘I must hold to my 
own people!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I cannot turn 
my back on them!’’ 

He wrenched his hand away, and started to 
rush off, but came back. ‘‘You get together 
here,’’ he whispered. ‘‘All you Americans, 
English and Swedes get together. I will 
prevent an attack on the Nobel works if I 
can.’’ 

Then he quickly turned away, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Tom had scarcely got back over the gate, 
when Rhadé al Geok made his appearance. 
Thirty thousand Tatars from the different 
tribes in Turkestan were gathering, he said. 
Their imams had bidden them burn all the 
petroleum works of the infidels, and make 
Baku what it had been before the oil wells 








coats and caps, and with kinjals in their 
hands, stole forth in the darkness, in order 
to warn such Europeans as they knew at 
the consulates and at the ten or more oil 
refineries. 

The rioters not only destroyed the gas 
works, but they broke the mains that brought 
water into the city. No effort was made 
to extinguish the fires set by the bands of 
marauders that roamed the streets. 

Nearly a hundred refugees gathered at the 
Nobel refinery. Barricading the gates, the 
inmates stood on their defense, with good 
hopes of being able to beat off any band of 
Tatars that should attack them. 

Soot—the ‘‘black snow,’’ as it was called— 
lay an inch deep over everything. As the 
water supply was very short, they could not 
bathe, or even wash their hands. On all sides 
the oil wells were burning, and the jets of 
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how will we ever get away from there wi’ no 
ile left in her tanks?’’ Andy asked, anxiously. 
‘*That we will have to consider later,’’ Tom 





‘said. 


‘Get there as fast as you can.”? A 
strange sense of yressing urgency beset him. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


SH BACKWOODS ISHMAEL 


@y Sheldon C. Stoddard 


N a little clearing in the great Canadian 
| woods, ‘‘Big Rift’? lumber camp lay quiet 

and almost deserted in the yellow September 
sun. The heavy scent of pine and spruce 
hung thick in the air. 

The company had changed hands recently, 
and until all the negotiations should be com- 
pleted work had stopped at Big Rift; in a 
few weeks, however, the camp would be busy 
enough, for the new firm of Browne & Mead 
were known to be ‘‘hustlers. ’” 

Dan Pearson, the young caretaker of the 
camp, had been ‘‘on the job,’’ as he phrased it, 
for several weeks. At the end of the summer 
a troublesome cough had obliged him to leave 
his work in the city stables of the Cardigan 
Truck Company, and to come to the woods of 
the north. His face was still thin, but in his | 
cheeks was a glow of healthy color that was | 
deepening every day; and the cough had dis- 
appeared. He was beginning to feel strong 
again, but he was getting very lonesome. 

He had made the shed stables as snug and 








AN ODD LITTLE PROCESSION SWUNG INTO VIEW. 


petroleum roared and flashed into the heavens 
with explosions like peals of thunder. Millions 
of poods of oil burned; where the more power- 
ful wells broke loose, the large lakes of oil 
thus formed took fire, and suddenly illumined 
the skies with floods of blood-red light. So 
great was the heat generated by these confla- 
grations that at times the thermometer showed 
113° Fahrenheit. The Nobels feared that the 
enormous heat at the surface might cause 
gaseous explosions in the great reservoirs of 
oil beneath Baku. 

Tom and Ludwig Nobel had not forgotten 
the old Parsi and his daughter who were 
attempting to save the sacred fire on Sviatov 
Island. Several times they spoke of them, 
wondering how they were faring, and whether 
they would be attacked. On the fourth night, 
after talking the matter over with Ludwig 
Nobel, Tom stole forth in the smoky darkness, 
and made his way to the water front, where 
three days before they had left the Emil Nobel 
and her crew. 

The wharves had been burned, and Tom 
feared that the launch had been destroyed. 
But while he was looking about, the glare of 
a huge oil fire lighted up the sky, and shone 
out across the harbor. Nearly a mile away, 
out by the breakwater, he saw a white hull 
and funnel; Tom surmised that Andy Mc- 
Kay, the engineer, and his three firemen, 
in order to save the launch, had put off, 
and were lying out there, awaiting develop- 
ments. 

After a cautious search along the smouldering 
wharves, Tom found a scorched and blackened 
skiff. Using a long board as a paddle, he put 
off, and slowly made his way out toward the 
breakwater. -No one was in sight on the 
launch, but when he drew near, a head appeared 
over the rail. 

‘*Boat ahoy!’’ cried Andy, who took Tom 
for a prowling Tatar. 

The worthy Scot was overjoyed when Tom 
answered. 

‘The Lord be thankit!’’ he cried. ‘‘I had 
sma’ doot ye were all perishin’ over yon. 
Mon alive, but the whole combustible place is 
flamin’ to the skies!’’ 

‘*How’s your oil fuel?’? Tom asked. 

‘*Verra short. Twa barrels, mayhap, and 
no way of getting more. ’’ 

‘*Enough to get over to Sviatov Island?’’ 

McKay admitted that on easy steam they 
might possibly make it. 

‘‘All right. We will run in by the south 
shore, as near as is safe to the shoals where 
we went aground Thursday night. ’’ 

‘“Ay, sir, and verra gude; but, mon dear, 





tidy as possible, but he looked wistfully at the 
long row of empty stalls. ‘‘If I only had a 
horse or two—or a dozen—to take care of 
He drew a long breath and wondered whether 
the men in the truck company were having 
trouble with ‘‘Red Ned,’’ the great bay horse 
that had been his special pet ana problem. 

From the rough wagon road that led to the 
river some miles away an unusual sound caught 
his attention, and he turned alertly. He had 
expected a visit some time that week from the 
new lumber ‘‘boss’’—whom he had not yet 
seen. But the sound was not the creaking of 
the supply wagon that he had expected to 
hear. Presently an odd little procession swung 
into view. A square-shouldered, stocky man 
was leading—not without much difficulty—a 
powerful brown horse. Behind him came 
another man, who led a black horse, which was 
limping badly. Both horses were harnessed, 
but the entire outfit seemed much disheveled. 

The brown horse reared and plunged, and 
champed continually at the powerful lever bit 
on which the man—Dan knew instinctively 
that he was Mr. Hammond, the new boss— 
maintained a relentless grip. Dan glanced | 
sharply at his square, clean-cut, resolute face | 
as he came up; his scrutiny satisfied him that 
the new boss was not a man to be trifled 
with. 

‘*Dan?”? Mr. Hammond inquired, briefly. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Dan, promptly. 

‘*Well, we’ve arrived—partly,’’ announced 


the boss, grimly. 
Dan Pearson was gazing with keenly ap- 
praising eyes at the great horse. ‘‘My, but he’s 


a fine one!’’ he exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

Boss Hammond glared at the fretting horse. 
‘*Yes, he’s a fine one, all right. He’s what 
you might call—superfine. He’s decidedly too 
fine for the Big Rift outtit—or any other. Well, 
he didn’t cost much. I knew he was an ugly 
brute; but he’s worse than I thought—a whole 
lot. How’s the black, Jim?’? He turned to 
the man with the other horse. 

‘*Pretty bad, I’m afraid,’’ the other man 
replied. ‘‘ You see, that brute’s last kick caught 
him just over the stifle. It’s bad enough, but 
he may get over it—give him time.” 

Hammond turned impatiently. ‘Well, Dan, 
it’s up to you. We shall have to leave the 
black with you. Doctor him up the best you 
can. Our load of supplies is back in the woods 
here about two miles, with the wagon pole 
smashed and things shaken up generally. 
You’ll have to pack things in the best you can. 
We’ll help a little, but we’ve got to get back to 
Brandt this evening. Now about this beast —’’ 
He eyed the fuming brown a moment, and 








then glanced at Dan. 
‘*Been round horses 
any?’? 

‘*A little, ’’ said the 
young fellow. 

‘“‘Well, I’ll hitch 
him in the shed, and 
to-night or to-mor- 
row morning some- 
time take him back 
into the woods a mile or so, ana—got a rifle?’’ 

‘“There’s a rifle here,’? said Dan, startled. 

‘*Take him back into the woods, then, and 
leave him.’’ 

**Do you mean —’’ Dan stopped suddenly. 

‘*T mean leave him,’?’ Hammond said. 

An hour later Hammond turned to Dan. 
The three had managed to drag the stranded 
wagon @ half mile nearer to camp; there, at 
the foot of a slight hill, they were forced to 
leave it. 

**We must go now, Dan,’’ he said. ‘*Time’s 
up—and more. You’re doing well at the 
camp—very well. And say, about the 
last of the month I’m coming up with a 
friend of mine—a doctor from the city— 
to hunt and fish for a week or two. 
Have things in shape, Dan.’’ 

Then with the long, swift stride of 
seasoned trampers the men swung down 
the road. 

Dan ate his supper that evening 
plunged in deep thought. The feeling 
of loneliness had disappeared, but he 
was far from happy. His orders in 
regard to the great brown horse lay 
heavily on his mind. Not that night 
certainly would he ‘‘take him back into 
the woods and leave him. ’’ 

Twice during the meal he heard an 
echoing crash from the stable sheds; the 
wicked heels of the brown were kicking 
the sides of the stout stall. Dan smiled 
to himself, for he knew that it was only 
the impatient animal’s way of demand- 
ing his evening meal. Presently he 
went out to the shed. He had handled 
all kinds of horses at the big Cardigan 
stables, and was not afraid. He backed 
the brown from his stall, brushed him 
down, and watered him; then, watching the 
animal carefully, he stroked the great glossy 


—’’ | neck. 


‘*Against everyone and everything,’’ he 
murmured, softly, ‘‘and everything and every- 
one against you, —kind of an Ishmael, —is that 
it, old chap ?’’ 

At the sound of the quiet voice and the 
touch of the steady hands the horse’s small, 
restless ears came forward a little. When Dan 
saw the tender, raw mouth and tongue, his 
eyes flashed resentfully. ‘‘Lever bits! Not 
one horse in ten thousand needs them. I 
should have thought Mr. Hammond — but 
that’s the way it’s apt to go.’’ 

And then, deep in the boy’s veins, the blood 
of some distant horse-loving, horse-training 
progenitor stirred strongly, and his jaw set. 
Orders or no orders, the camp rifle should 
hang on its hooks, for the present at least. 
Out of his own slender wages he would pay 
for the hay and grain consumed while he tried 
his wit and skill on this horse that had so 
strongly appealed to him. 

Dan easily found the few things he needed. 
He replaced the cruel ‘‘lever’’ with a straight 
bit wound with soft leather, and the lessons 
began. 

Dan Pearson could not have explained his 
methods of training horses except in a general 
way. None the less he knew that with 
“*Ishmael’’ they were slowly succeeding. He 
had to be patient, of course. He never spoke 
a sharp word to him, and never gave him a 
blow. Once for full twenty-four hours and 
twice for the entire night the big sulky hors: 
had remained in the exact place where he ha: 
chosen to balk. Dan tethered him securel) 
by means of strong rope, which he attached to 
saplings on either side of the road; he released 
him only when the horse started promptly a‘ 
the word of command. 

Presently Dan came to believe that with care 
ful handling ‘‘Ishmael’’—as he always called 
the horse—would not take unkindly to a wagon 
or buggy. He took the shattered pole from 
the wagon, which had been left in the woods, 
and replaced it with a pair of rough but ser\ 
iceable thills made from a couple of tough: 
ironwood poles. He was not much surprised 
to find that with a little care, and with patienc« 
in rough places where the thills jerked from 
side to side, the big horse would work with 
fair steadiness. Indeed, on the river road, 
where he occasionally ‘‘tried him out,” bh 
soon discovered that big Ishmael had not onl) 
plenty of speed, but exceptional endurance. 

As the end of the month drew near, the boy 
began to wonder, somewhat uneasily, what 
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Mr. Hammond would say. In one particular 
at least he had obeyed orders—he had worked 
steadily over the black horse. In spite of his 
care, however, the animal still limped badly. 

On his return to the shanty one evening he 
found that the boss had arrived. He had 
come alone; his friend, the doctor, would 
follow him the next day. Mr. Hammond 
greeted Dan pleasantly, and inquired whether 
things had been all right. Glancing round the 
tidy shanty, he nodded in approval. 

‘¢‘We’ll look round in the morning, Dan,’’ 
he said. ‘*To-night I seem to be a little 
under the weather. It’s nothing to speak of, 
but I’ll turn in early and sleep it off.’’ 

Dan found no chance that night to explain 
about Ishmael; he wondered much about the 
final fate of the big brown horse, which in 
spite of many faults, had become dear to him. 

Mr. Hammond did not sleep off his indis- 
position. On the contrary, he was so much 
worse the next day that Dan was alarmed. 
Early. in the afternoon, however, he was 
relieved to see the doctor come swinging up 
the wood road that led from the river. 

The doetor’s hearty greeting ceased abruptly 
when he saw the man lying in the bunk. 
‘‘What’s all this, Ned?’’ he said, sharply. 
He gave the sick man a hasty examination— 
then a thorough one; his face became grave. 

Hammond was watching him keenly. ‘‘ Well, 
let’s have it, Dick,’’ he said, quietly. 

‘Tt wouldn’t be very serious, Ned, not so 
very, if we only had you at the office, but — 

‘*Got to carve me up a little, eh?’’ 

‘‘Just that—and right away, Ned.’’ His 
face brightened. ‘‘If we could get you to 
Brandt—right away—Holmes has a fine office 
there. Is there a team to be had—a good one 
—that can make Brandt in two hours?’’ 

‘*There’s a horse here,’’ said Hammond, 
quietly, ,‘‘but he’s lame—no good, is he, Dan?’’ 

Dan shook his head. ‘‘No good at all—yet. 
But —’’ The boy’s face had flamed red sud- 
denly. Did he' dare to suggest Ishmael? 
Would the fiery temper of the horse, still only 
half subdued, stand the test? After an in- 
stant’s pause, he said, quietly, ‘‘There’s the 
—the other horse, sir.’’ 

‘*The other horse—oh-h! So you chose to 
keep the worthless, ugly brute, did you?’’ 

There was a cold light in the boss’s eye. 

‘*He goes better than he did,’’ Dan began, 
eagerly, ‘‘and I fixed thills for the democrat, 
and - 

The doctor gripped the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘If 
you’ve got a horse here that’s got jump and 

—I don’t care if he’s uglier than seven wild 
tigers,—you harness him quicker than you 
ever harnessed before in your life. Where’s 
that democrat wagon, and some straw ?’’ 

Dan harnessed quickly ; when he led out the 
horse, the doctor was waiting by the wagon. 
He had removed the seat and filled the long | 
box with straw. Big Ishmael fretted angrily, | 
but the doctor’s eyes lighted up with new 
hope at sight of the powerful animal. ‘‘Two 
hours, Dan,’’ he said, briefly, ‘‘to Brandt.’’ 

‘‘It was done in two and a quarter—once,”’ | 
muttered Hammond, ‘‘by the best horse in the 





Five miles more, and Dan saw the halfway 
mark to Brandt. The pace had not slackened, 
but Dan now saw the horse inguiringly turn 
back an ear. Was not this young master yet 
satisfied? But the lines hung loosely on his 
back and there was no word to stop. Well, he 
would show him! The steady stride swung on. 

Dan glanced at Mr. Hammond’s pale, set 
face, as he lay with his head in the doctor’s 
lap; then he looked into the doctor’s grave, 
steady eyes. No word was said, and Dan, 
with a lump in his throat, leaned forward over 
the dashboard and spoke again to the horse. 

Still the long wagon rattled on at the same 
swift pace over the yellow, dusty road; mile 
after mile slipped by. But the heavy load, 
the fierce strain, was beginning to tell on the 
great muscles of the horse. Down his heaving 
sides, covered with dust and foam, tiny rivu- 
lets of sweat were trickling; from his great, 
laboring lungs his breath came in whistling 
gasps. Big, brown Ishmael was doing his 
level best! 

To Dan, the road seemed endless. Could 
the great, horse do it? he questioned. Would 
they be in time? And then, through a rift in 
the clustered trees, he saw, less than a mile 
away, the tapering spires of Brandt. 


The hostler at the largest hotel in Brandt, 
nodding drowsily through one of the slack 
hours of an autumn afternoon, roused suddenly 
at the sound of wheels. A moment later a 
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T is a blazed trail at the beginning of the 


journey. Happily for us, others have found 
the way, and we can follow in their lead. 
We inherit from former generations a tradition 


of honor, strong, pervasive, compelling. No | 


one who is capable of recognizing the marks 
of the trail can lose his way; but he who is 
dull and insensible to the command and the 
lure of this tradition, and who turns aside 
from the very path under his feet, has failed 
signally to appreciate his true heritage. 

The following of the trail depends in a large 
measure upon finding and recognizing it at the 
beginning of life. The early school days can 
create a spirit of honor that will be a perma- 
nent source of beneficent influence throughout 
the whole of life. Wherever it is possible to 
organize an institution that makes central the 
claims of honor, there is always a tendency to 
create and foster such a spirit. 
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THE “HONOR . SYSTEM.” 





By John brier Hibben "4 


large horse, covered with foam and dust, | which lives its life largely within the bounds 
walked, or rather staggered, into the hotel | of its own activities and interests, there is 
stable. The animal breathed painfully, and |a danger of interpreting the responsibilities 
was plainly exhausted. |of honor in a narrow and exclusive sense. 

A dull red flashed into the man’s face as he | It is not the code of honor, but rather the 
looked, first at the horse, then at the young | spirit of honor that should prevail. The 
fellow who led him. code emphasizes the maxims of honor, and 

“Tf ye wanted to kill him, why’n’t ye take | substitutes a phrase in place of a principle; it 
an axe?’’ he demanded, roughly. Then, as | tends to foster a class or caste spirit, so that 
he glanced at the young fellow’s face, he asked, | no debt of honor is recognized beyond the 
in a different tone, ‘‘Did ye have to, lad?’’ bounds of the immediate group wherein the 

Then, when Dan had explained briefly, the code maintains its control. That has always 
good-hearted fellow seized a brush and sponge, | been the case in every age and in every order 
and helped rub down the animal. of chivalry. 

Early in the evening the doctor called on 
Dan; he held out his hand, and smiled. | 

‘The first thing he said when he came out | 2 
of the ether was, ‘Tell the boy—that horse —’ | 
We wouldn’t let him talk, but I guess we all | 
understand.’’ The doctor’s eyes were shining. 

Dan Pearson visited the wide box stall many | SOMETHING MORE THAN A NAME. 
times that evening; when he finally left in|] tow « thus tends to confine itself to a 





the night, he felt half sick and troubled in | few virtues, and to a narrow range of 
mind. For big brown Ishmael, standing knee- | application within a man’s own class or 
deep in clean rye straw, had refused to eat, | |clan. Its claims seem to cease whenever an 
and stood with drooping head and tail. | inferior is concerned. The relations of honor 
Before it was fairly light the next morning, | are thus all determined horizontally; they do 
Dan dressed hastily and ran out to the stable. | not reach to the one above, or to the one 
The hostler met him at the door with a grin. | beneath. They hold only in the plane of a 
‘*T guess that hoss —’’ The sound of a crash- | man’s own kind. True honor, however, recog- 
ing kick interrupted him; a splinter from the | nizes no caste. 
box-stall door flew halfway across the stable. The sense of honor is pitifully defective that 
Ishmael was vigorously demanding breakfast. | becomes servile in the presence of a superior, 
| or that is cruel to one who is regarded as an 
| inferior. The honor that is something more 


| than a name or symbol must come to recognize 
| an area of obligation coextensive with humanity 
itself. He who may be our inferior by the 


accident of birth, or position, or social con- 
vention, may nevertheless be our equal on the 
score of honor. We will allow no man to 
assume an attitude of superiority to us when 
our honor is at stake. We may be willing to 
concede to another superior wisdom, superior 
power, superior authority ; but 
where a question of honor is 
concerned we will confront 
him, eye to eye, and man to 
man. Honor should provoke 
a spirit of humility, but it 
should foster a certain spirit 
of pride as well. In the fine 
poise of self-respect the two 
are nicely balanced. It is pos- 
sible to say with Henry V, 
‘*Every subject’s duty is the 
* King’s, but every subject’s 
soul is his own.’’ 

There are many, moreover, 
who hold that the trail of 
honor that the man may take 
is a very different one from 
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whom you are intimately 
associated is peculiarly de- 
grading. 

On the other hand, wherever 
there is a sense of honor that 
manifests itself conspicuously 
in any one definite set of 
relations, it tends to become 
diffused throughout all the 
surrounding areas. Honor is 
infectious, pervasive. The 
habit of honesty acquired in 
the formal tests of the exam- 
ination season tends to steady 
a man in the more crucial 
tests of daily intercourse with 
his fellows, whether in college 
or in the later years of struggle 
and of work in the world. that which the woman must 
The claims of honor are never follow; that a man’s honor 
satisfied until its sway rules the whole man, | touches his courage—a woman’s, her virtue; 
and dominates every custom and practice | 'and that the peculiar strain deemed essential 
throughout the entire community. | to the honor of the one may be wanting in 

There are some persons who, with a sort of | the honor of the other without dimming its 
complacent cynicism, insist that this sense of | brightness or detracting from its glory. A more 
honor, after all, marks out before us only one | profound sense of honor, however, brands such 
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woods with a light rig driven by a drunken 
half-breed—but he spoiled the horse!’’ He 
lay back wearily on the straw, with his head ton through our experience with our 
in the doctor’s lap. ‘‘Three men in a heavy honor system in the conduct of exam- 
wagon, and an ugly horse—what’s the use, | inations. Such a system may seem to some 
Dick? Better let me die comfortably. ’’ mechanical and foreed. They may regard it 


‘HIS we have found to be true at Prince- 


among many possible trails, and that as honor 
is only one of many virtues that demand a 


like emphasis, we do wrong in putting supreme | 
| stress upon its obligations. But honor, I itself. There is the unwritten law of chivalry 


| 


maintain, is not simply one among many | 
virtues, all of equal rank and significance. | 


|a specious distinction as absolutely baseless ; 
‘and even though it may represent the usual 


and common opinion, it does not thereby justify 


| that he who shares in the spoiling of another’s 
honor degrades himself, and his own honor 


But the doctor only motioned to the river 
road. 

Young Dan Pearson well knew that now 
was the time when he must use every atom of 
his wit and skill. One false move might ruin 
everything. He believed that if he could only 
get through the rough, ‘‘whipping’’ wood road 
and gain the fairly smooth river road beyond, 
big Ishmael, warmed to his work, and with his 
courage stirred, would go until he dropped. 

They were halfway over the rough road, 


as an attempt to compel a sense of honor by 
a more or less artificial device. They overlook 
the fact, with which we at Princeton are all 
familiar, that the honor system was not sug- 
gested in order to create a sentiment of honor, 
but originated in a sentiment that already 
existed, and that had taken such a hold of our 
student body that it sought a natural expres- 
sion to meet an obvious need. 

This movement of undergraduate opinion, 
spontaneous and irresistible, appeared as a 


By honor I understand a unique and compre- | | suffers loss; for it bears upon its fair surface 
hensive idea of the integrity of character, of | \@ blot that neither insolent indifference, nor 
self-reverence, and of self-respect, that binds | arrogant defiance, nor the sophistries of a 
together in one all specific virtues. The sun | plausible self-justification can ever wipe out. 
is only one among the many stellar bodies of | Honor can have only one definition—a defini- 
our planetary system. The sun, however, is tion that holds for rich and poor alike, for high 
central ; it swings the planets into their orbits, | and low, for man and for woman. Wherever 
and holds them to their course. there is a graduated scale of honor that is 

| determined by social exigency, or by class 
convenience, or by the extenuations of custom, 
there honor itself will be found dying at its 








and Dan was beginning to breathe freely | symptom, revealing the health of the inner 
when, at an especially bad place among the organism. It represented those deep-seated 
ruts and roots, the horse stopped suddenly, | convictions of honor that are the source of 
and with his hitherto alert ears flapping| moral tone and vigor to any community or 
sulkily, tossed his head up and down. group of men. After the test of twenty years 
Dan knew that these actions usually meant | of the practical working of the system, it has 
a wait perhaps for an hour; perhaps for all | survived every criticism, and has become a 
night. With a warning glance at the men in| custom jealously guarded, because it has its 
the wagon, he stepped out beside the fretting | roots in the very life of the place. 
horse. He spoke to him quietly, but the sulky! Such a characteristic and central feature of 
ears continued to ‘flop’? sullenly. Then Dan! our college world makes a deep impression 
had a sudden inspiration. He knew that| upon everyone who comes into contact with | 
Ishmael did not dislike the weight of a man| it. To the entire academic community, teach- | 
on his back, that, in fact, he seemed rather to | ers and students alike, it has become a periodic | 
like it—bareback, at least. He would try | Object lesson in the normal relation of mutual 
riding him in harness. Loosening the lines, | trust that should exist everywhere between 
he sprang lightly on the back of the horse. | man and man. It has placed a stigma not 
Al, that was something new for Ishmael, and | | only upon deceit, but upon the habit of suspi- 
pr mptly the restless ears came forward ! | cion that inevitably accompanies the practices 
\t the word, the horse started promptly; | | of deceit. For in the old order of things, when 








it a few minutes Dan caught the welcome! it was the duty of an instructor to watch 
Sint of the river road. As Dan climbed back | his students during 





THE SPIRIT; NOT THE CODE. 


[orcne ot ‘we may say that the root is only 


| 


| 


| roots. 
In certain quarters we hear more of honors 
than of honor, of the external marks of approval 


| and esteem than of the inner nobility of which 


they are merely the symbol. From time 


one of the many elements that constitute | immemorial the man whose life has shown the 
a plant; but the root is that particular | fruits of honor has himself become the recipi- 
element which goes deep into the soil, whence ent of tangible honors, which his tribe or clan, 


it draws life for all the other parts. 

So with honor ; it binds together the integral 
parts of character, and gives vitality and power | 
to the whole. It determines a man’s direction 
in life; it points him along his way and speeds 
him forward. Honor is the measure of the 
man. It marks the limit beyond which his 
self-respect will not permit him to go. A man 
and his honor! Who will distinguish the one | 
from the other? The man who swears by his 
honor swears by himself. 
carries our eolors into battle. When the flag 
of honor is lowered in the fight, whether it is 
captured or surren- | 








iy es wagon, he met the doctor’s questioning | the examinations, pit- 
e} |ting his vigilance 

“Hel do his best now—his level best,’’ against their wit, an 
Dun said, confidently. atmosphere of suspi- 

i as the animal’s quick, strong pace cion was created in 

‘ing into a long, free, lifting stride that| which a man was 
Caivied the heavy wagon with its load as if it | |regarded as guilty 
had i been only a light buggy, the hearts of the rather than as inno- 
three men rose, strong with hope. Five miles | cent. Such an atti- 
of the river read flew quickly by, and still the | tude toward a class 





JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, PH. D., LL.D., 
President of Princeton University. we lose ourselves. 
Before he was called to his present 
post, in 1912, Doctor Hibben had 
served his university for twenty-one . 
years as instructor and professor, and fight, 
had won wide recognition as a writer 
| + philosophical subjects. 


dered, we lose not 
merely a possession ; 


With the capitulation 
of honor there is no | 
spirit to renew the | 
no hope of 
regaining the field. 
In a community | 
such as that of a) 











wagon sped along with undiminished speed. | of human beings with 








| the way and holds us to the trail. 


school or a college, | maton. 


or the community in which he lives, possibly 
the whole nation at large, may have been 
pleased to confer upon him. 

And from the relation that honor bears to 
honors, are found to emerge the most subtle 
temptations of life. Here it is that we may 
readily wander from the trail and hopelessly 
lose our way. There are many who will sacri- 
fice honor for the sake of honors, who are satis- 
fied with the outer symbol, the ribbon, the 


It is our honor that | decoration, the position of prominence, or even 


the applause that dies away as it falls upon 
the ear, who crave the reputation of honor, 
but who have no concern for its substance and 
reality. 
Pursue 
that which calls you; follow the lead of your 
heart; let no obstacle, no danger deter you, 

But where ye feel your honor grip, 

Let that aye be your border. 


Yet there comes a time in our lives when 


| thao sng that hens been dient hehese us sence 


its end. The old and familiar scene closes 
behind us,and we find ourselves in an unknown 
We look for the old marks and signs 








Honor, however, not honors, marks ~ 
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upon the trail. They are gone. We gaze 
about, bewildered and amazed. We see the 
great peaks cutting the horizon line whither 
we would go. But the wilderness lies between, 
and there is no one to show us the way. It 
is this experience of being thrown upon our 
own resources that tests our skill in the craft 
of the woods. He is no woodsman who has 
not met this test. To one who is lost in the 
forest there is no longer a trail to follow. He 
must make his own trail. He must get his 
bearings and determine his direction. He must 
discover for himself some guiding sign. 
Whether ‘it be sun, or star, or compass, he 
must hold to something constant, upon which 
he can depend, and according to which he can 
reckon; something that will assure a path of 
progress, and that will bring to an end the 
aimless circling round one and the same place. 

He who has been much in the woods, who 
has followed many an obscure trail, who knows 
the thousand and one signs of direction and 
distance, has been schooled in an experience 
that comes to his rescue at a time when he 
must be his own guide out of difficulty. The 
woodsman finds a trail by an instinct born of 
long practice and habit. In a similar manner 
there is a sense of honor that we learn as we 
follow its trail, and that comes to our aid in 





the strange predicaments of life when the 
customary and usual signs have disappeared. 
If happily we possess it, we can never wholly 
lose our way; for when we find ourselves far 
from the familiar paths, this instinct of honor 
saves us. It determines our direction and 
points our course. Often the feeling within, 
rather than the suggestion from without, at 
the crucial moment commands our will and 
purpose. When the trail is most obscure, we 
feel a compulsion that we dare not disobey. 
We set our faces toward the high hills, and 
steadfastly hold our way. 

Some experience such as this must come 
inevitably to those who reach that period in 
life when they are compelled to leave the 
beaten track of familiar custom and tradition 
behind them; the school and college days are 
past, and they must face a set of new experi- 
ences and cut out for themselves a new way 
into the heart of the unknown regions that lie 
before them. ‘They will meet new faces; they 
will make new friends; other practices may 
prevail.and other standards may be recognized. 
But if they have learned the secret of honor, 
and are determined to follow upon its trail, 
for them 


Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at their feet. 


LAVENDERS Sr LADIES 
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ROM her sewing basket with its rose- 
F colored bows, Miss Ellen Love plucked a 
straggling, withered leaf. 

‘It’s come,’’? she thought. “‘‘Autumn’s 
come at last.’” And she sighed faintly. 

She was sitting under the little mountain 
ash in her small, square yard. Up and down 
the little street of the prairie town other women 
' were sitting in their yards, sewing, but 
none were sheltered from the August sun 
by the shade of a mountain ash, and none 
had so pretty a sewing basket as Ellen 
Love. It was made of rose and green 
tapestry, and at every corner was a 
graceful rose-colored bow. Ellen loved 
that basket; Philippa Faversham, a ~ 
friend of her high-school days, had given 
it to her. 

Somehow Ellen’s possessions were al- 
ways a little different from those of her 
neighbors. Her front yard had a well- 
bred, reticent look, and in spite of the 
smoke from the flour mills, her small 
house was white like the cottage in a 
fairy tale. And her garden with the rose- 
mary and the heliotrope and the lavender 
—why, there never was such a garden 
grown before on thick, black prairie soil. 
Many in Farmerville had tried to raise 
lavender, but none except Ellen had suc- 
ceeded in making it thrive. 

She rose now, and went slowly back to 
the little patch of flowers. Bending over 
the sturdy green shrubs, she caressed 
them with her hands. Then, when she 
was safe in the shelter of the dahlias, 
she dropped to the ground, and buried 
her face in her arm. 

‘*Home-of-my-heart,’’ she cried, ‘I 
can’t! I can’t!’’ 

Her stepbrother Samuel, and his red- 
haired wife, Marilla, had said that she 
could live alone no longer. A few weeks 
ago she had sprained her ankle, and a little 
while before that a thief had stolen from her 
tiny dugout cellar numerous jars of rich rasp- 
berry and yellow peach preserves. She was 
not strong enough to live alone any longer, 
they said; she must come and live with them 
in their tiny flat in Chicago. To Ellen, who 
had never been fifty miles away from her birth- 
place, Chicago was a great monster of wicked- 
ness and strangeness. There she could have 
no garden—not a moss rose, or a ragged robin. 
, Fall had come; there was only a week or 
two of grace, she knew, for when once Samuel 
had made up his mind, he was firm. For a 
long time he had been sending her $20 a month, 
and on that amount she had managed to live. 
It had been hard for her to take Samuel’s 
money; for she knew that, although he could 
afford to send it, Marilla begrudged her the 
meagre sum; but it would have been even 
harder to live with Marilla. Ellen had always 
been as frail as a flower, and Marilla had six 
bouncing, red-haired little boys. Ellen always 
shuddered as she thought of lifting them, of 
washing and dressing them, of feeling their 
sturdy little fists pommel her in play. Yet to 
that life she must go, for Samuel had said that 
he would send no more money, and that he 
would come and get her. 

Hot tears ran down her cheeks as she looked 
about her little yard. 'They washed away her 
bitterness, and her thoughts grew tender and 
wistful. 

‘*T wish I had something to give the people 
that have been so good to me,’’ she murmured ; 
‘‘especially Mrs. Mulligan, Mrs. Bands and 
Miss Smith, and Philippa. There won’t bea 
cent, though, by the time I’ve paid the paper 











—> 


boy and the gasoline man. I wish I had $10, 
just for once, to spend as I wish.’’ 

She sat there in the fragrant garden, wrapped 
in her wishes. The longer she thought, the 
more impossible it seemed for her to go away 
without making some parting gift to those 
kind neighbors, who had helped her carry her 
coal, build her hen coops, and sweep away 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


“IT'S COME,” SHE THOUGHT. 


her winter snow. Her eyes came back again 
to her cherished lavender. There were only 
six plants, counting the one that was drying in 
the kitchen, yet they were sturdy flowers. 

‘*T might send them lavender bags,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘but that’s the last I’ll ever have. 
I suppose I’m selfish.’ Her eyes turned wist- 
fully to the lavender once more. ‘‘It’s all I 
have—but I’ll use it. It won’t take much for 
five or six small bags apiece. I haven’t any 
ribbon, though. ’’ 

Knitting her brow, she hastily ran over in 
her mind her scanty stock of ‘‘pieces.’? She 
knew, without looking into her red velvet 
workbag, that she did not have a scrap of any 
lavender material. If she only had the sample 
package of heliotrope dye that had been thrown 
upon her porch that afternoon! A neighbor 
with a fat baby had been visiting her, and the 
child had got hold of the envelope, and had 
spilled the contents of the package. 

Suddenly she remembered seeing the boy 
fling a package of the dye upon the porch of a 
vacant house across the street. If only the 
package was still there! She went to the gate 
and peered across the road. She could discern 
a flat white object carelessly thrust behind 
the screen. Looking hastily away, she went 
indoors. 

Never before had Ellen waited so impatiently 
for evening tocome. Sheate her scanty supper 
nervously, and for once left her dishes un- 
washed. She watered the flowers twice. She 
dared not sit in the front yard, lest a neighbor 
should stop to chat. 

At nine o’clock, when the people along the 
street had all gone indoors, Ellen walked 
quickly across to the untenanted house. She 








took up the precious package, and tiptoed down 
the steps. She looked anxiously up and down 
the street, and then fairly flew across to her 
cottage. When she reached her door, she 
was trembling. 

A teakettle bubbled on the stove in the 
kitchen. After reading many times the direc- 
tions on the envelope, Ellen mixed the color. 
From her sewing bag she took some white 
brilliantine scraps; these sle dyed, a few at a 
time, stirring them long and faithfully in the 
kettle. 

‘*T do hope they’ll be the right shade,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘Heliotrope’s not lavender—but 
I weakened it a lot.’’ 

When the dingy-looking bits were hung to 
dry on a rope stretched over the stove, Ellen 
went into the little parlor to read. Every 
night she read aloud from her ‘‘Library of 
the World’s Best Literature,’’ or from ‘*Red 
Letter Poems.’’ In her high-school days she 
and Philippa had read aloud once a week. 
Philippa had married, and a few years later 
her husband and her little girl had died. 
Ellen had seldom seen her friend since that 
time, but she had never outgrown the habit of 
reading aloud in the evening. 

She sat down in her willow chair, and opened 
*‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’’ She had 
wistfully begun them after Evetta had become 
engaged to the black-haired young newspaper 
reporter. Evetta was a little primary-school 
teacher who roomed down the street. She, 
too, poor little drudge, was athirst for beauty ; 
she had found it in Ellen’s garden and in 
Ellen’s heart. 

When the clock struck ten, Ellen went to 
bed, only to face anew in the darkness the 
bitter fact that her little home was to be taken 
from her. Who would care for the lone jack- 
in-the-pulpit that came up every spring; who 
would watch the yellow tiger lilies grow—the 
flowers that her mother had planted years 
before? With a groan, Ellen flung her arm 
over her eyes; at last she fell asleep. 

She awoke with the first murmur of dawn, 
and limped downstairs and out into the cool, 





““AUTUMN’S COME AT LAST.” 


dusky summer kitchen. When she had carried 
the precious bits of cloth to the light, she saw 
that they were indeed lavender, but faintly 
streaked and mottled. 

‘*It won’t show, perhaps, when it’s made 
up,’’ she thought, hopefully. 

Before poaching her egg, she cut out and 
sewed up several little bags. The material 
was somewhat on the bias, and the result dis- 
couraged her immensely. She could not offer 
such gifts. She laid the colored bits of cloth on 
the window sill, and while she ate her frugal 
breakfast looked at them wistfully. After 
breakfast, she searched again through the 
‘*piece bag,’’ and through every drawer and 
box in her tiny rooms. At last only the attic 
remained. Slowly and painfully she climbed 
the thin, shaky ladder that led to the scuttle 
hole in the ceiling. The moment she pulled 
herself up through the scuttle hole her eyes 
fell upon a small wooden chést under the 
eaves. It was full of the things of memory. 
She must destroy its contents. How could she 
have forgotten it, even for a short time? 

When she raised the lid, the scent of lavender 
slowly filled the attic. She took out objects 
wrapped carefully in tissue paper, and one by 
one laid them down beside her: a queer 
German Christmas cooky that a flaxen-haired 


school child had once given her; a rose-| 


geranium leaf from the garden of a former 
neighbor; an Easter card that Philippa’s little 
daughter Elaine had sent just before her death. 

One by one she laid aside the things of 
memory; she would burn them. Her step- 
brother Samuel and his wife were coming to 
help her pack, and Ellen shuddered at the 
thought of Marilla going through these beloved 


-it carefully with a wooden paddle. 








treasures. In the very bottom of the chest 
she found a carefully wrapped package. She 
opened it curiously, and saw within several 
yards of wide, faded lavender ribbon. 

‘*Ribbon from Great-Aunt Cecile’s grave,’’ 
said the little card that fluttered down from 
the package. She remembered now. She 
remembered that she had carefully brought 
home the ribbons that had decorated the floral 
pieces. As she looked at the color of the 
ribbon in her hand a thought crept into her 
mind: ‘‘If I dyed this, it would make those 
lavender bags !’” 

She sat stone-still. She tried to put the 
thought from her, but she could not. The 
desire to give came back again with over- 
whelming force. 

‘*Tf you don’t use it, you’ll have to burn it,’’ 
said the tempting voice within. ‘‘There’s no 
room at Marilla’s for keepsakes. If you dye 
it, it’ll be as good as new, and you can give 
your farewell gifts. Wouldn’t it be better to 
make several people happy with it than to 
destroy it? Nobody will ever know that it 
came from a grave.’’ 

When Ellen climbed down the ladder, there 
was a bright red spot on each of her cheeks. 
Her apron was full of her ancient treasures: 
the autograph album of her girlhood days; the 
withered rose she had worn to her only party; 
the cooky, the withered geranium leaf, and 
even Elaine’s post card—but the lavender 
ribbon was tucked into the bosom of her dress. 
In the kitchen she took the objects from her 
apron, and burned them one by one. They 
blazed slowly, for the air was heavy; a fine 
rain was falling outside. The rain grew 
heavier, until at last it was a veritable down- 
pour, and Ellen’s heart exulted. Now noone 
would come in to witness the sacrilege. 

She seemed to have cast aside all moral sense 
as she heated the dye anew. With steady fin- 
gers she thrust the ribbon into it, and stirred 
At last 
the ribbon came forth—a long, undulating 
lavender strip, apparently unspotted. She 
hung it to dry over the stove. Then she pressed 

the ribbon, and cut it up into little oblong 
pieces. She worked the whole morning, 
making the bags and filling them tenderly. 
She tied them with the white baby ribbon 
that had come round Philippa’s last 
Christmas gift, and then she wrote neatly 
on some cards a bit of verse that she had 
come upon in her reading: 

Lavender’s for ladies, an’ they grow it in the 

garden, 
Lavender’s for ladies, an’ it’s sweet, an’ 
dry, an’ blue; 
But the swallows leave the steeple, an’ the 
skies begin to harden, 

For now’s the time of lavender, an’ now’s 

the time of rue. 

Ellen was not quite sure that the 
verse was appropriate, but it suited her 
mood. 

At noon the sun came out, and soon 
dried the walks. Ellen had just tied up 
the last bag in tissue paper, and was 
standing in her bedroom, looking at the 
neat array, when she heard heavy foot- 
steps on the front porch; a moment later 
she heard the sound of two voices that 
she knew, and that, for the moment, she 
hated. She thrust the packages into a 
handbag that lay near, and went to the 
front door. 

‘*Hello, Ellen!’’ said Samuel. 

Ellen could not answer, for Marilla’s 
practical eye was already going round the 
room; but she smiled tremulously, and 
motioned her visitors to chairs. 

**T had a few days off,’’ said Samuel, 

‘sand we thought we might just as well run 
down and get you.’’ 

“se Yes. ”? 

‘*T reckon we can get your packing done 
to-day, and take the early train to-morrow. 
I’ll speak to some real-estate agents about 
renting the place, and I’ll get a second-hand 
man to come and look over the furniture. ’’ 

‘Tf it’s all the same to you, Samuel,”’ said 
Ellen, tremulously, ‘‘I’d rather you and Marilla 
would see him and sell the things. I have 
some last calls I must make —’’ 

‘Sure. Marilla can pack your clothes while 
you’re gone. ’’ 

As Ellen dressed to go out, she saw, without 
a tremor, Marilla’s blunt fingers folding her 
few garments into neat piles. Taking her 
little handbag, Ellen walked hastily out of the 
house and down the street. 

On the corner stood the rambling house of 
the Mulligans. As Ellen knocked, a strong 
smell of suds came out to meet her, and in 
its wake came Mrs. Mulligan. Clinging to 
her skirts were several children of various 


‘*Now come right in, Miss Love,’’ said Mrs. 
Mulligan. ‘‘I’ve been washing since noon. 
The-sun came out, and I thought it was too 
good a chance to miss. ’’ 

**T can’t stop, ’’ said Ellen, quickly. ¢* Brother 
Samuel’s come for me, and I’m going to-mor- 
row. I wanted to give you this before ! 
left. ”” 

She shyly handed the gift to the big woman, 
and would have fled; but before she escaped 
one of the children caught her skirt, and stopped 
her.. Mrs. Mulligan dried her hands and 
opened the package with the delight of a child. 

















‘*How sweet |’? She began to read reverently : 

‘* ‘Lavender’s for ladies —’ ’’ 

When she had finished, she rescued Ellen 
from the child, and kissed her. 

‘¢You’re leavin’ a lot of friends behind you 
who won’t forget you,’’ she said. 

So Ellen went away. Evetta lived across 
the street, and Ellen sought her in her tiny 
upstairs room. The girl was sewing, with a 
shy little smile on her lips. At the sight of 
her visitor, she sprang happily to her feet. 

‘*Look, my dress has come!’’ She brought 
out a thing of film and sea foam. 

‘*O Evetta!’’ 

‘*T haven’t shown it to anyone except you. 
I wanted you to see it before the wedding. ”’’ 

The tears were gathering in Ellen’s eyes. 

‘*T can’t come to the wedding, Evetta. 
Brother Samuel’s here for me, and I’m to 
leave to-morrow. I brought you some lavender 
for your trousseau. And I’ll kiss you for your 
mother’s sake. Good-by!’’ 

She had limped down the stairs before Evetta 
could recover from the surprise. 

Philippa lived at least a mile away in another 
part of the town. Ellen was weak from the 
heat and fatigue when she limped up the oak- 
shaded walk that led to Philippa’s great house, 
and rang the bell. Philippa herself happened 
to be passing through the hall, and came for- 
ward with outstretched hands of pleasure. 

‘Ellen Love! 1l’ve been thinking of you 
for days. Come up to my sitting room.’’ 

Slowly Ellen mounted the stairs. At the 
top she staggered a little, and instantly Philip- 
pa’s arms were round her, and Philippa’s 
voice, with the rare caress in it, was asking, 
‘Ellie, what is it?’’ 

As she sat down in the cool green room, 
Ellen seemed to lose consciousness; when she 
opened her eyes, she found Philippa bathing 
her ankle in cold water, and busily unwinding 
a roll of bandages. 

‘*Did you walk clear out here, Ellie?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ellen, faintly, ‘‘and I must 
hurry back, Philippa. I just came to bring 
you a bit of lavender from my garden.’’ 

Philippa looked up with clear, questioning 
eyes. Her face said that she knew there was 
a sorrow behind the gift, and that she meant 
to understand it. 

‘‘When did you get this sprain, Ellie?’’ 

A smiling maid appeared with a tray 
on which were lemonade and crisp biscuits. 

‘*Eat it every bit,’’ said Philippa, 
sternly, and again her eyes dwelt on 
Ellen’s thin cheeks. She buried her face 
in the lavender, and when she lifted it, 
her eyes were wet. 

‘*Ellen,’’ she said, soberly, ‘‘it’s a 
dear gift. Do you remember the lavender 
you once gave me for the baby’s little 
things? That was five years ago. And 
that brings me to what I want to say. 
Will you do me a really big favor, Ellie 
—the biggest favor I have ever asked of you?’’ 

Ellen’s lips trembled as she thought of her 
impending doom. 

**Tf I can.”’ 

‘*T have been a very selfish woman. ’’ 

Philippa clasped her long, fine hands 
round her knee, and looked straight at her 
guest. 

“Oh, unspeakably selfish, Ellie! But it’s 
all over now, I hope. After my marriage, 
when I had Frank and the baby, I hadn’t 
time, somehow, for others—not even for you, 
Ellen. Ours wasn’t a friendship that needed 
many words; and I felt that you knew I cared 
for you just as much as ever, and I was sure 
that you were glad for anything life gave me. 
Then Elaine died, and something in me died, 
too, Ellie. I didn’t touch the piano for a year ; 
I didn’t go to church; I brooded and brooded. 
I’ve left all that behind me, but I shall need 
some help. I mean to take up my everyday 
work again, especially in the Woman’s Civic 
League and the Free Clinic, but I’ll need 
some one to help me, especially with the cor- 
respondence. It is much to ask—but, Ellie, 
can’t you give me at least two days a week? 
I can have the car call for you and take you 
home. There isn’t any way in the world I can 
ever really repay you for the help you’ll be to 
me, Ellie dear, but as my private secretary per- 
haps I can give you enough to compensate 
you for the loss of your garden once in a 
while. ’’ 

And Philippa named a sum that to Ellen 
was like the wealth of all the world. She 
would not have to go with Samuel; she would 
not have to leave home. With the conscious- 
hess of Philippa’s enveloping tenderness came 
hot shame at her own guilt. 

‘*Philippa,’? she said, ‘‘those lavender bags 
were made of ribbon from my Great-Aunt 
C ecile’ 8 grave.’? 
‘Were they? I shall love them all the 
more, ’? 

‘‘And,’’ cried Ellen, wildly, ‘‘I stole the 
dye I dyed them with !”’ 

‘Now, Ellen, tell me all about it.’’ 

Wrapped in Philippa’s arms, Ellen sobbed 
out her story. Philippa slipped away at its 
vlose, and came back with a sewing bag of 
saree colored challis, sprigged with rose- 

‘*I finished this for you last week, ’’ she said. 

‘It’s made from Elaine’s first wool dress. 








I came to ask you about the secretaryship. 
The gifts of the heart are those that are | 
shadowed by the grave. 


Ellie, you goose, it was as much yours as any- 
one’s, and it was far better to put it to so 
sweet a use than to waste it. I’m going to 
send you right home in the car before Samuel | 
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The little prairie town was transfigured in | sound at all, except the rattling growl of the 


her eyes. 


I’m not quite clear, | the dirty urchins skipping rope on the sidewalk | 
but you understand. And as for the dye—O | to the monotonous rows of poplars, shedding | tried the inside door of the saddle room. 


It was all beautiful, all of it, from | angry beast, came from the room. 


They ran round through the cookroom, and 
That, 


their brown leaves. Her thoughts leaped for-| too, was bolted. The mestizo woman had 
ward to her own little house and its beloved | evidently heard the outcries of the trapped 
| garden. Now it was hers forever; Philippa’s | |animal, and, understanding its nature, had 


love would enfold her always. 


She was as | | tried in her sudden fright to shut the beast 


empties the house. If you come Monday, I’ll | sure of it as if it had been sealed and sworn out. In its stress, the animal had simply 


make you plum duff. And, Ellen Love—will | 


you forgive me for my selfishness all these | 


years?’’ 


hand in hand the two women went down the 
long stairway. Ellen climbed happily into 
the big car, and waved her hand to Philippa. 


to. 
The car drew up in front of the cottage. 


retreated to a former lair by a long-used 
| entrance. 


Through the little windows she could still see} All this flashed upon Ruth and Cary in a 
For answer, Ellen kissed her gently, and | the furniture; evidently Samuel had not been | breath. What of the poor Indian woman— 


| able to dispose of it yet. 


‘* Home-of-my-heart!’’ whispered Ellen, 
and then again, ‘‘Home-of-my-heart!’’ 


Whe NIGHT PROWLER 
Py Franklin Welles Calkins 






ARY !’? 
Ruth Welles’s voice, «4 
shrill with alarm, roused 


her sister from sound sleep, and 
Cary leaped to the floor. 

‘““Why — why — what?’’ she 
cried. 

‘*‘Something—somebody at the 
window!’’ Ruth gasped. She 
was standing beside her bed, staring at the 
window in the wall of the old adobe 
hut. 

Although Cary believed that her sister had 
been startled and confused by waking suddenly 
from a dream, she ran to the opening, and, 
stooping below a half sash of broken panes, 
peered out. A southern moon, at the full, 
was shining brilliantly. She could see the 
barren earth, and the newly built horse corral, 
with the peaceful river beyond, and the distant 
bluffs and chaparral ; but no living thing stirred 
in the moonlight. 

‘*There is nothing—no one. What did you 
think you saw?’’ asked Cary. 

**T didn’t think—I saw,’’ answered Ruth, 
who was regaining her composure. ‘‘I was 


awakened by a jarring of that old sash. When 
I looked at the window, I saw a great, round 
face staring in, with a grin spread clear across 





it, and the teeth gleaming white. When I 





bounced -out of bed, the face disappeared. I 
was terribly frightened. ’’ 

*‘O Ruth, it was a nightmare; it must have 
been,’’ said Cary, ‘‘but if you’re perfectly 
sure, let’s wake Lance.’’ 

‘“*No,’’ said Ruth, ‘‘let’s go out and walk 
round—that’s the best cure for fright. ’’ 

They hastily slipped on their dresses and 
shoes; Ruth took a revolver from their rude 
dresser, and they went out together. They 
passed entirely round the rambling adobe 
ranch house; and then, in order to strengthen 
her courage, Ruth insisted on a further excur- 
sion out to the newly built, but unoccupied 
cowmen’s quarters. 

They saw nothing to alarm them, and they 
at last went back to bed; Cary fell asleep with 
the conviction that Ruth had had an attack of 
nightmare. 

Mr. Welles was away the night that Ruth 
had been frightened by the face at the window. 
The next morning the girls told their story to 
Lance. 

‘*?Twas a painter—a puma,’’ he declared. 
‘*T knew that a fam’ly of ’em had roosted in 
this old ’dobe before we moved in. Don’t ye 
be scared of ’em. They’re not like those up 
North; they’re Texas painters; they wouldn’t 
harm a baby. 

‘* But the beggars are bad on horses,’’ Lance 
went on. ‘‘We must catch and kill ’em off 
before the bronchos are brought to the corral. 
I’ll get a pronghorn to-day and set my traps. ’’ 

On account of a great flood, and a change 
in the channel of the Rio Grande, that had 
shifted over to Mexico a bit of Texas territory, 
Mr. Welles had recently changed his ranch to 
new ground—this time assuredly on Texas 
soil. 

The purchase had included a ranch house of 
sun-dried brick, which was in some disrepair. 
Until the necessary alterations could be made 
on the ranch house, the family were occupying 
an old adobe house that was on the land. 

The moving and shifting of stock frequently 
took Mr. Welles and his men away from the 
home ranch overnight; on those occasions 
Ruth and Cary Welles were left with old 
Lance, the one-legged cook and saddler of the 
ranch, and his mestizo wife. The girls’ 
mother had died many years before. 





True to his promise, Lance went out and | 
shot an antelope. The old man then carefully | 


was going to take it to you to-morrow when | | of the horse corral, and chained them to a | against the door. 


sharpened stake, upon which he | 
(§) impaled the carcass of the prong- 
horn. 


‘lay for the painters. ’’ 

‘*There’s a fam’ly of ’em,’’ 
he said. ‘‘One may prowl round 
this way, and others go huntin’ 
the bush. I know a good game run way in 
the chaparral. Don’t you be feared; I’ll be 
less’n a mile off, and Zady’ll be right handy. ’’ 

He went out with his shotgun about ten 
o’clock, and soon afterward Ruth and Cary 
went to bed. 

Some time after midnight the girls were 
awakened by a fierce outcry from the direction 
of the horse corral. It was plainly the snarl- 
ing and fighting of one or more big cats. 

A beast had certainly been caught in the 
traps. They ran to the window; the moon 
was again shining brightly overhead, and for 
many rods round the corral the mellow light 
showed all objects plainly. Less than fifty 
yards away, the two girls saw a large 
animal leaping round the carcass of the 
antelope. 

After a moment of consultation, the 
sisters decided that they could not let the 
trapped beast suffer all night. Ruth was quite 

sure that with the six shots in her 

revolver, she could kill the creature from 

a safe distance. Quickly the girls dressed, 

lighted a lantern, took the revolver and 
went out. 

They advanced cautiously, and were 
careful to lift their lantern above the 
corral fence, and to look thoroughly into 
all corners of the inclosure, in order to 
see whether there were other animals 
lurking there. 

All the while, the trapped beast gave vent 
to terrible yowlings and deep growls; and 
when the girls had approached within fifteen 
or twenty paces, it leaped behind the prong- 
horn’s carcass, and flattened its body out on 
the ground. There it continued to growl 
threateningly. 

Ruth went slightly in advance, and Cary 
held the lantern high over her shoulder. 
They walked slowly forward until they were 
five or six yards from the beast. 

The animal shifted suddenly, so that it faced 
them. Then they saw that it was a great 
spotted creature, of massive build, big and 
broad of head and jaw, with forelegs and paws 
as big as a lion’s. The girls suddenly realized 
that this was not the harmless Southern puma, 
but a Mexican jaguar! 
been frightened by the ferocious face at the 
window. 

‘*We’ve got to kill the creature,’’ said Ruth, 
making herself heard above the rumble of 
its snarling. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Cary. 
aim, and shoot. ’’ 

Before Ruth could sight her weapon, how- 
ever, the jaguar again leaped behind the dead 
antelope. The girls followed round, as before, 
but kept a safe distance beyond the length of 
the trap chain. Once again they faced the 
beast, at a few steps. 

While the jaguar, with the light of impotent 
fury in its blazing eyes, strained to get at 
them, Ruth aimed and fired. The animal 
leaped violently over the dead antelope. A 
link of the chain snapped under the strain of 
the creature’s weight, and the great cat, 
shaking its head savagely, bounded away 
toward the adobe house, with the trap and 
chain rattling at its heels. 

In a twinkling the animal was out of sight 
round a corner of the building; the next 
moment, the girls heard the splintering of 
a window sash and a woman’s smothered 
scream. The jaguar had leaped through the 
window, and into the saddle room, where 
Zada slept. 

An instant before under the same condi- 
tions the girls would not have dared approach 
the house, but forgetting themselves in that 
moment of wild excitement, they ran at top 
speed to Zada’s assistance. 


‘** Be careful of your 


No wonder Ruth had 


was she dead? They ran back to the front, 
and approached the window opening. Ruth, 
in the lead, held the lantern high. The old 
window sash had been thrown entirely out of 
its casing. 

Peering through, the girls saw, at first 
glance, only the woman’s empty bunk, a chair 
or two, a rough table, a bench in the corner, 
and a wall hung with leathers, straps, and 
saddle trappings. 

Then the jaguar’s deep grumble came to 
them from somewhere overhead. It was from 
| the beams, where some loose boards made a 
platform under the low- peaked roof; the 





At evening he announced that platform was used as a sort of storage room. 


he would go out for a while and | They could see nothing above until they had 


| thrust their heads and the lantern inside the 
window. 

Their eyes turned instinctively toward the 
platform of loose boards. The first sight that 
met their eyes was Zada. The mestizo woman 
had crawled up to the shelf under the roof, 
and had tumbled down in a sitting posture, 
with her arms and her head under a blanket. 
She sat thus, absolutely motionless. On a single 
beam, only a few feet away, lay the jaguar. 





DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 













ONCE AGAIN THEY FACED THE BEAST. 


Ruth caught her breath. The beast lay 
stretched at full length, facing the woman, 
with its body and head flattened, so that only 
an ear, a rim of bristling hair upon its back 
and shoulders, and its ominously swaying tail 
could be seen. The broken trap chain dangled 
from one hind foot, and clanked faintly as it 
was drawn across the beam. 

The beast was growling fiercely; the girls 
knew that if Zada should stir, the great cat 
would leap upon her. It might spring at any 
moment. 

‘*We must kill it!’’ Ruth whispered between 
her set teeth. 

Cary nodded, and Ruth scrambled inside. 
Her sister followed close upon her heels. 

As they climbed into the room, the jaguar 
leaped across the space that separated it from 
the Indian woman. Although the great beast 
alighted with a loud crash upon the loose 
boards beside her, the woman did not seem to 
stir a muscle. 

But the creature’s attention was now diverted 
by the newcomers. It whirled round and faced 
them, with its forepaws gripping the edge of 
an outer board. It growled and spit viciously, 
yet Ruth’s and Cary’s thoughts were for the 
motionless woman within close reach of the 
animal’s jaws. Wonder filled them at Zada’s 
rigid fortitude. 

Suddenly the great muscles of the jaguar 
began to work, its tail whipped the boards, 
and the girls knew that it was gathering itself, 
in order to leap upon them. Steadied by the 
peril, Ruth aimed between the blazing eyes, 
and fired. 

The jaguar’s big head jerked upward; then 
the beast lurched forward and dropped to the 
floor at their feet. Ruth’s shot had reached 
its brain; after a few kicks and a quivering 
stretch of its legs and neck, the jaguar lay 
limp and lifeless. 

The mestizo woman unwound her blanket 
from her head, and dropped to the floor. Her 





face was ashen and her hand shook, but she 
answered calmly when the girls asked her 
whether she had been hurt. 


The beast had not touched her. She had 


| heard the growling of the jaguar as it ap- 
In a moment they were outside the room. | proached her window, and, warned by the 


I | set two large double-spring traps near a corner | Ruth lifted the latch and threw herself | sound, an instant before the animal leaped in- 
It was fast bolted. No | side she had climbed to the platform overhead. 
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UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP "TEXAS." 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


NTO each life some rain must fall—but don’t 
magnify every shower into a cloud-burst. 


Howe’er the long, clean, hilltop Road may tire, 
*Tis better than the Shortcut through the Mire. 


AnNOTtaER reason why you should not let 
the grass grow under your feet is that it is 
bad for the grass. 


HE best friend that a high-minded man can 
have is himself; but it is the most exacting 
friendship in the world. 


OME European countries are protesting that 
the Panama Canal will be of no value to 
their commerce. Yet they are all making 
extensive preparations to utilize it. 
HIS year’s crop of winter wheat is likely 
to be the largest ever raised in the United 
States. It would be nearly twice as large if 
our average yield to the acre were equal to 
that in some European countries that practice 
intensive farming. 


NEW York knows that it pays to pasteurize 
the milk that city babies use. In 1692, 
when Mr. Nathan Straus opened his first 
depots of pasteurized milk, 135 babies in every 
thousand were dying each summer. The num- 
ber has steadily decreased, until last year it 
fell to thirty-nine. To pasteurize milk costs 
about three cents a gallon. - 
HAs a boy eighteen years old a potential 
value to the world of $4,000? A learned 
professor has figured that it costs that sum to 
bring a boy to that age. Some boys who cost 
more than that have never paid any dividends 
on the investment; and some who cost much 
less—well, the parents of Abraham Lincoln 
never spent $4,000 on him. 


REDERICK Weyerhaeuser, the ‘‘ lumber 

king,’’ was often referred to as the richest 
man in the world, and serious writers esti- 
mated his wealth at hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Yet at his death his will was found 
to dispose of property worth less than $900,000. 
It may be that his fortune was much larger 
than those figures indicate, but it is much 
more probable that, as generally happens, his 
wealth was greatly overestimated by those who 
gossiped about him. 


N acute observer says that the reason why 
the French woman is always so well dressed 
is that she never tries to hide from herself 
what her mirror tells her. She always knows 
exactly what she looks like, and knowing that, 
asks herself not ‘‘What are they wearing?’’ 
but ‘‘What shall I wear?’’ Having decided 
which of the current fashions best suits her 
type and years, she seeks the shops with a 
definite idea of what she wants, and is never 
persuaded on any specious plea to buy what 
does not suit her. Thatisa ‘‘hint from Paris’’ 
that is worth remembering. 
AS ingenious Hungarian doctor has found a 
way effectually to conceal anyone’s bald- 
ness. ‘Taking a fine hair, he ties it with both 
ends free to a bit of thin gold wire, which he 
then runs under his patient’s scalp arid twists 
so that it holds the hair permanently in place. 
This action he repeats until he has placed at 
least five hundred hairs in each square inch of 
bald scalp. So fine is the wire that one gram 
of gold is enough to anchor fifty thousand 
hairs. The hair thus attached can, it is said, 
be washed and brushed just as if it were a 
natural growth, and will keep its lustre and 
brilliancy for many years. Henceforth, 
‘*silver threads among the gold’’ will have a 
new significance. 


HENCE comes the wood for gunstocks? 

Many things have been tried, but walnut 
is still, as it has been ever since the invention 
of firearms, the only wood that satisfies the 
requirements of strength, fineness and beauty 
of grain, and desirable weight. Our own 
American walnut is the poorest of the lot; the 
European, variously known as English, French, 
and Circassian, is the best. But the demand 
for this fine walnut for furniture and interior 
finish has encroached so far upon the amount 
available for gunstocks that prices have ad- 
vanced tremendously. A single piece fit for a 
really fine gun now sells in the rough at fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty dollars. Since this 
country is the largest consumer in the world, 
the government has deemed it advisable to issue 





a bulletin in which it calls attention to some 
possible substitutes. 


THE NAVY DISCUSSION. 


NE of the most active debates during the 

O current session of Congress—a session 

remarkable for many great debates—con- 
cerned the navy. - 

A ship of war, however large and powerful, 
and however well equipped with the latest 
ordnance and the most modern appliances, 
soon becomes obsolete, because of the constant 
new inventions and improvements. Conse- 
quently, any government that wishes to keep 
its navy as good as its neighbors’ must be all 
the time building new vessels. The debate in 
Congress came on the question whether the 
United States should build one battleship or 
two this year. 

Germany has dispossessed this country of 
the place it held for a short time as second in 
naval power, and still other European nations 
are now spending so much more on shipbuilding 
than we are that they will soon surpass us 
in the number and armament of their vessels. 
But that need not disturb us, for we are not in 
the European competition. 

The question whether we shall have a large 
navy or a small one is really a question of 
broad national policy. If, on the one hand, the 
country is to extend its possessions still further, 
or if it is even to retain the distant islands 
that it holds, it must have a strong navy. If, 
on the other hand, it were to abandon the 
Philippines and Hawaii, and to declare its 
purpose no longer to adhere to the Monroe 
Doctrine, it might cut its naval expenditure 
in half. 

The opponents of a strong navy assert that 
the very possession of power carries with it 
the temptation to use that power in foreign 
enterprises contrary to the traditional American 
policy. They maintain that an army or a 
navy always wishes to justify its existence by 
‘‘doing something,’’ which means making 
war; and they refuse to see any danger that 
the country will be attacked, as long as it 
refrains from international quarrels that do 
not concern it. 

The advocates of a strong navy deny that 
the possession of military or naval power is a 
menace to peace, and point to the fact that 
the army of Germany, which is probably the 
most powerful in the world, has done less 
fighting in the last forty years than the army 
of any other great power. They foresee no 
trouble from foreign powers, but they contend 
that it would be foolhardy to act as if none 
were possible. 

The discussion will continue as long as 
there are two ways of considering the situation 
and of planning for the future. This year the 
House of Representatives decided in favor of 
two ships, and probably the Senate will 


concur. 
® © 


THE PROTECTION OF AMERICANS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


HE perils in the midst of which Americans 
in Mexico have been living have given 
rise to many complaints against the 

United States government for not protecting 
the lives and property of its citizens who reside 
there. The assumption on which the com- 
plaints are based is that it is the duty of the 
United States to protect its citizens, even up 
to the outbreak of actual hostilities. 

However that may be—and the view is pop- 
ular—the argument on the other side of the 
question should not be lost sight of. It runs 
somewhat as follows: 

Citizens of the United States who invested 
capital in Mexico embarked upon a more or 
less speculative undertaking. They went toa 
country where revolutions were likely to occur, 
and accepted the danger because they expected 
their profits to be sufficiently large to cover 
the risk. Moreover, at the present juncture, 
they cannot reasonably complain of the United 
States government, for repeatedly during the 
past year it has warned them of the danger 
they were in, and has advised them to leave 
the country. In so doing it has been acting 
on the well-established principle in interna- 
tional law that, although a government has 
the right to protect its citizens abroad, it has 
not the duty of protecting them. As one person 
has put it, ‘‘It is not the business of any nation 
to underwrite the safety of her citizens who 
take ventures in other countries.’’ Indeed, 
even if it were a recognized obligation, it is 
one that no government could possibly fulfill 
at a time when its citizens might at any 
moment be attacked by irresponsible inhabit- 
ants of the country in which they are living. 





The perilous situation in which the large 
number of Americans living in and round 
Tampico suddenly found themselves was owing 
in part to their persistence in remaining so long 
within the zone of danger; but that was owing 
largely to the fact that the United States gov- 
ernment, by sending its cruisers thither, had 
already afforded them a form of protection, 
which was withdrawn at the critical instant. 

If that argument holds, the anxiety of mind 
and the loss of property that these Americans 
have suffered are simply items that must be 
charged to the heavy account against war. 


® © 


EDUCATIONAL NOVELTIES. 


XPERIENCED teachers are, beginning 
to complain that the influence of women 
on school boards does not always promote 

good and careful scholarship. ‘The women 
have seen to it that schoolrooms are cleaner 
and better ventilated, that children have more 
air, more exercise, and, in large towns, proper 
medical supervision. To them belongs also 
the credit of the cheap lunch system, a marvel 
of practical efficiency. But when it comes to 
education, which, after all, is what boys and 
girls go to school to aequire, women are too 
often influenced by sentiment, by a taste for 
the experimental, and by an unquenchable 
love of novelty. 

Moreover, all school boards suffer from the 
pressure brought to bear upon them by a public 
prone to fluctuating enthusiasms. The mothers 
of one state, who desire that time should be 
set apart every week for studying the history 
of the American flag, seem curiously indifferent 
to the study of the Constitution, which is the 
bulwark of our liberty. The mothers of another 
state, who are enchanted with ‘‘organic edu- 
cation,’’—which consists largely in the obser- 
vation of silkworms and tadpoles,—appear to 
have lost all interest in the alphabet. The 
mothers of a third state ask ‘that children 
should be taught how to make fires, light 
lamps, handle firearms and explosives, elude 
trolley cars, motors, and other perils of the 
streets, dose the poisoned, and resuscitate the 
drowning; but they forget that some things 
must be learned in school, and that others might 
possibly be learned at home. If a mother 
cannot teach her daughter how to fill and light 
a lamp, she should fill and light it herself. If 
a father cannot teach his boy how to fire a 
gun, it might be as well to leave the gun 
unloaded. Those are matters outside the scope 
of textbooks. A recitation of the class in 
revolver practice would carry with it too many 
painful possibilities. 

‘*Healthful and helpful games’’ are good in 
their way, but not as a substitute for work. 
Story-telling is a charming recreation, but as 
a means of imparting accurate knowledge, it 
has been tried and found wanting. Folk songs 
and costume dancing, observation of birds and 
insects, and remarks about clouds, all serve to 
quicken the childish perception, to enlarge the 
childish view; but they leave untouched the 
quality of intelligence that meets and masters 
difficulties. The power of concentrating the 
mind upon a given task, of grappling with a 
hard problem in mathematies, a difficult bit of 
Latin, an uninspired composition, a dry chap- 
ter of history—that is worth more to any boy 
or girl than information lightly gleaned from 
animal tales and moving pictures. One diffi- 
culty overcome is worth a dozen smoothed 


away. 
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THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


N several occasions The Companion has 
printed figures to show how unfavorably 
our annual fire loss compares with that 

of European countries. To adjusters and 
others interested in insurance the facts have 
long been known, but a wider public interest 
is plainly awakening. 

As a part of the observance of the recent ‘‘fire 
prevention day’’ in Massachusetts, the chiefs 
of fire departments in many of the cities 
issued circulars or posters that give a list of 
the things that citizens ought to do to pro- 
tect their premises and to lessen the losses 
when a fire occurs. The directions are so 
eminently sensible, so entirely suitable to be 
followed by those who live in other states as 
well as by citizens of Massachusetts, that we 
summarize them here, for the benefit of all our 
readers. 

Learn the situation of the nearest fire-alarm 
box, where the key is kept, whether it is a lock 
box, and, in any case, how to open it and ring 
in an alarm. When you do ring the alarm, 
stay by the box until the firemen come. 

Be careful in the use of matches. Those 
that light only on the box are the safest. Keep 


them in metal containers, and never light them 
near lace curtains or in closets in which there 
are dresses of light material. Be careful in 
lighting gas jets that are near lace curtains. 

Never use kerosene to start a fire. 

Keep all light materials, such as cotton, 
muslin and lace, away from stoves and open 
fireplaces. 

Do not look for a gas leak with a lighted 
match, candle or lamp. You are likely to find 
it. Notify the gas company instead. 

Do not put hot ashes, oily rags, or other in- 
flammable waste into barrels or wooden boxes. 

Keep cellars, roofs, stairways, corridors and 
fire escapes free from rubbish. 

Never use gasoline indoors for cleaning. 

Thaw frozen pipes with hot water—not with 
a candle, a lamp or a torch. 

Learn the use of standpipes, sprinklers and 
fire extinguishers, and the position of exits and 
fire escapes in the building you occupy. If fire 
starts, keep the doors and the windows closed. 

To extinguish fire in an automobile, use sand 
or loam. 

In case a person’s clothing takes fire, roll 
him in a rug or wrap him in the nearest 
woolen garment. 

And finally, never throw away a lighted 
match, cigar or cigarette without stepping on 
it. 

*® © 


COMPETITIONS. 


UNE is preéminently the month of compe- 

titions. At all seasons of the year there 

are prize contests going on, but in June 
they reach their climax, both in number and 
in importance. The closing of the school year 
is.attended by an outburst of strenuous com- 
petitive activity, in athletics, in oratory, in 
literary and studious pursuits. 

Championships and prizes are worth striving 
for, and the attainment of them is always a 
thing to be proud of. But the real test of the 
prize winner, or of the winner of a champion- 
ship, comes after the contest is all over and the 
award has been bestowed. For prizes and 
championships exist only as incentives to effort, 
and effort is worth stimulating only for the 
sake of making it habitual and interesting in 
itself, and of freeing the competitor from the 
need of further artificial incentives. The boy 
who is valedictorian of his class and captain 
of the winning baseball nine terminates his 
school career brilliantly. But his successful 
experience has been of real value to him only 
if it has made whole-souled effort necessary 
to his happiness and habitual to his life. If 
he requires that a prize of some sort be always 
dangled in front of him in order to tempt him 
to the exercise and development of his powers, 
he will have periods of idleness and degenera- 
tion, and will be increasingly less well 
equipped to enter future competitions. 

A man or a boy shows his character and his 
possibilities most plainly by the way in which 
rhe uses his leisure and his vacation hours. In 
the hours he gives to his regular work, he is 
usually under some pressure or constraint that 
compels a-+certain measure of application; 
but his leisure time is his own, to improve or 
to squander as he pleases. How much mental 
or physical effort does he make in it? With 
how much interest does he pursue a hobby? 
How alert is he to receive new impressions? 
Of how much use is he in his vacation periods 
to his family and his friends? 

These are pretty good tests of a man or of a 
boy—better sometimes than the test of cham- 
pionships and prizes. The winner of the 
championship or the valedictorian of the class 
may be a fellow who lounges about afterward, 
slack-bodied and vacant-eyed. 


oo % @ 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE ALBEDO OF THE EARTH.—In 

order to determine the albedo of the earth, 
that is, the amount of light it reflects into space, 
astronomers measure the intensity of the faint 
earthshine on the crescent moon. That of 
course has traveled first from the sun to the 
earth, by which it is reflected to the moon, 
and by that in turn once more to the earth. 
A writer in Knowledge describes how difficult 
is the task. The earthshine is blended with 
the suffused sky light that is reflected from the 
illuminated crescent of the moon; the observer 
of course has to discriminate between the light 
from the two sources. He must also compare 
the light of the thin lunar crescent with the 
light of the full mioon—another delicate task. 
One astronomer estimates the albedo of the 
earth at 0.89. That means that, out of each 
one hundred rays that fall on the earth or 
on our atmosphere, eighty-nine are reflected 
back into space, and that only eleven are 





absorbed. As the albedo of the earth’s surface 
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must be much lower than that, it is probable 
that the greater number of the rays are reflected 
by our upper atmosphere, and that in conse- 
quence comparatively little of the radiant 
energy that falls on our atmosphere penetrates 
to the earth, to give us light and heat. 

& 


ASKED CRABS. —Readers of this column 

may remember a brief account in the 
number for February 13, 1913, of the way in 
which certain small crabs mask themselves 
with a piece of sponge. Mr. R. P. Cowles 
recently watched a small Filipino crab go 
through the whole process of cutting a sponge 
for itself. The naked crab cuts a groove in 
an encrusting gray- 
ish sponge, works its 
way under it, and 
dislodges it. In a 
short time, the rag- 
ged edges of the 
sponge shield grow 
smooth and neat. 
Thecrab does the cut- 
ting with its forceps, 
and then catches the dislodged piece, and car- 
ries it with its hindermost pair of legs. ‘‘It is 
a surprise to the collector when, on turning over 
a rock covered with large and small patches, 
he sees some of the smaller patches suddenly 
become animated and crawl away. Another 
surprise fs in store for him when he picks up 
one of these small patches and finds it to be 
the cover of a crab, carefully hollowed out, so 
as to fit the outline of the upper shell, and 
tightly held in place by the last pair of legs, 
whose terminal joints are hooked into the 
inturned rim. ’’ 
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FFICIENCY IN RAILROADING.—In 

1913, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
made more than two million efficiency tests, 
in 99.9 per cent. of which the workmen were 
found to be observing the strict letter of the 
rules. It made more than sixteen thousand 
tests of the regularity with which the engine- 
men obey flagman’s signals, and found only 
eleven cases in which the men failed in their 
duty. It made 133,000 observations of the way 
in which rules for handling explosives and 
inflammables were obeyed, and found only 
152 infractions. * 


HE LONGEVITY OF FLEAS.—Now 

that the flea is known to spread many dis- 
eases,—the rat flea of India, for example, 
spreads the bubonic plague,—medical experts 
have thought it advisable to learn the length 
of life of the different species. They have 
found out that the British rat flea gets its full 
growth usually in from two to three weeks, 
although in warm, damp weather, it may reach 
maturity in ten days. It lives longest in well- 
lighted places in which the temperature is low ; 
excess either of moisture or of dryness shortens 
its life. ‘The most important discovery, how- 
ever, that the medical men have made is that 
the larve and pupe of the insect may survive 
in infected material, such as grain or sawdust, 
for as much as a year. 


& 


ROUGHT-RESISTING CORN.— When 

planted at the customary depth, the seeds | 
of many common varieties of corn fail to ger- 
minate on account of insufficient moisture; if 
planted deep enough to come in contact with 
moist soil, the plants may fail to reach the 
surface. Mr. G. N. Collins has discovered 
that certain varieties of corn grown by the 
Hopis and other agricultural Indians have 
an ability to resist drought that would adapt 
them especially well for cultivation in semiarid 
regions. They have a greatly elongated meso- 
cotyl that permits deep planting, and a special 
root that rapidly extends into the moist subsoil, 
and that supplies the plant with water at the 
critical seedling stage. Even when grown under 
irrigation, the productive power of some of 
the varieties compares well with that of ordi- 
hary ‘‘improved’’ corns. 


oe & & 
CURRENT+ EVENTS 


MEXICO.—The Niagara Falls Conference, 
which was set for May 18th, did not 
assemble until May 20th ; the Mexican delegates 
Spent two or three days in Washington, and 
exchanged cards with Secretary Bryan, al- 
though they did not meet him. It is under- 
stood that President Wilson desires any 
settlement of the Mexican situation to be based 
on an agreement that the laws of that country 
with regard to land tenure shall be reformed, 
and that he would welcome the assistance of | 
the South American nations in the effort to | 
bring about the pacificatiori of Mexico on that 
basis. —The capture of Tampico was followed 
by an equally energetic movement against 
Saltillo, under the direction of General Villa 


| between the President and most of the members 


and killed by Federal soldiers, led to a vigorous 
demand from our government for an investiga- 
tion of the affair, and an explanation. John 
R. Silliman, American Vice Consul at Saltillo, 
is also missing, and there is reason to fear 
that he has been imprisoned and perhaps exe- 
cuted by the Huertistas. 
& 
HE COLORADO STRIKE.—The Colo- 
rado Legislature adjourned sine die on 
May 16th. It had authorized a bond issue to 
meet the expenses of the militia, and passed 
laws authorizing the closing of saloons and 








prohibiting the carrying of firearms in time 
of disorder. A committee to investigate and 
recommend legislation to the next legislature | 
was also provided for and appointed. Before | 
the legislature adjourned, President Wilson | 
sent a telegram to Governor Ammons, urging 
the state to take more efficient steps for resum- 
ing complete sovereignty in the strike district, 
and warning him that the Federal troops could 
not be used indefinitely to preserve order. The 
governor replied that all that could well be 
done had been done. The feeling is general, 
however, that any attempt on the part of the 
state government to use the militia would lead 
to fresh outbreaks. — The court martial of 
the militia officers continues, and has brought 
out the admission that the soldiers looted the 
strikers’ tent colony at Ludlow on the night 
that the tents were burned. 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAII- 

WAYS.—On May 14th and May 19th, Mr. 
Mellen, former president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, gave some re- 
markable testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He declared that $1, 200,000 
worth of New Haven stock was distributed 
through the late Police Inspector Byrnes of 
New York to unnamed 
persons of political influ- 
ence, in return for some 
worthless stock of the 
New York, Westchester 
& Boston Railway, and 
for certain changes.in the 
franchise of that road 
that would make the 
property valuable to the 
New Haven road. He 
said that his appointment 
as president of the New 
Haven was solely owing to the late Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and declared that Mr. 
Morgan was wholly responsible for the finan- 
cial policy of the road. Members of the Board 
of Estimate of New York City, who voted for 
the changes in the franchise of the Westchester 
road, including former Mayor McClellan and 
former Controller Metz, have denied that they 
had any knowledge of the transactions carried 
on by Mr. Mellen and Inspector Byrnes, or 
that they received or were offered any of the 
New Haven stock in question. 

& 


NGRESS.—A determined effort is to be 
made by members of the House who are 
interested in rural credits legislation to force 
consideration of the subject during the present 
session. There is a difference of opinion 
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of the banking and currency committee con- 
eerning the basis on which rural banks should 
rest. The President favors a system in which 
private or codperative capital should control, 
and the committee is inclined to stand for 
government supervision of the system. 


& 


Ts BECKER TRIAL.—On May 15th and 
18th sensational evidence was given at 
the trial of Police Lieutenant Becker to con- 
nect him with the murder of Herman Rosen- 
thal. The wife of one of the four gunmen 
who were executed for committing the murder, 
and Charles B. Plitt, Jr., who was one of 
Becker’s confidential agents, both testified to 
the dealings he had with Rose, the gambler 
and informer on whose evidence Becker is 


being prosecuted. ae 


NAMA CANAL OPEN. —Freight began 
to pass through the canal on May 18th, 
when five laden barges were towed from Balboa 
to Colon ; their cargoes were transshipped there 
to waiting steamships. It is believed that the 
canal will soon be open to steamships of ten 
thousand tons. The excavation of the Cuca- 
racha slide is virtually completed. 
cS 


ELSH DISESTABLISHMENT.—The 

bill disestablishing the Church of Eng- 

land in Wales passed the House of Commons 

for the third time on May 19th. Under the 

Parliament act it will become law in spite of 
the objections of the House of Lords. 

& 
ERUVIAN POLITICS.—On May 18th, 





himself. On May 17th he won a decisive vic- 
tory over a large force of Federals at Paredon. | 
The capture of Tepic and San Blas by the 


Constitutionalists was reported on May 18th. | sional president. Doctor Leguia, who was the 


~—Vera Cruz remained quiet, but the disap- 
pearance of an American soldier named Parks, 
together with a rumor that he had wandered 
into the Mexican lines, and had been tortured 


Colonel Benavides, who led the coup d’etat 
that resulted in the deposition of President 
Billinghurst of Peru, took the oath as provi- 


vice president, has issued a proclamation claim- 
ing the presidency, and has the support of a 
large part of the congress. Colonel Benavides 
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Up they go 


Mounting higher 
With brave desire 


That never fears a fall, 


They will not stop 
For at the top 


Is rich reward for all. 


this tasty, 
and wholesome 
Campbell kind is 
in itself a rich re- 
ward for any hun- 
gry youngster. 
And it helps to 
give the healthful 
vigor and ambi- 
tion needed to 
mount high on the 
ladder of success. 

Eat it every day 
and keep climb- 
ing. 


21 kinds 


10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 


Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo Pepper Pot 
(Okra) Printanier 
Clam Bouillon Tomato 
Clam Chowder Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 








Consommé 








Julienne Vermicelli-Tomato 








controls the army. 
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fe~ TO-DAY 
@y Annette Wynne 
BBs Bsa on Bo AM 


HIS is God’s day that He lent to me, 
That I may use for good or ill; 
Fair and fresh as a day can be— 
This is God’s day that He lent to me: 
He took a wave from eternity’s sea, 
Fashioned a day, all blemish-free, 
This is God’s day that He lent to me, 
That I may use for good or ill. 


® © 


THE INHERITANCE. 


R. Jenkins laughed 
heartily as he 
watched his five- 

year-old son stalk up and 
down in his father’s hat 
and coat, with as close an 
imitation of his father’s 
gait as he could get. 

‘*How they love to imi- 
tate!’’ he remarked to 
Doctor Brown, who was 
calling. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the clergyman, ‘‘it’s rather ter- 
rifying, isn’t it? They are so certain that 
their fathers are everything that any man 
should be!’ 

‘*T suppose that’s one of the greatest influ- 
ences for good that parents have,’’ replied 
Mr. Jenkins. 

‘*T was thinking of some good things we 
don’t give them,’’ returned Doctor Brown. 
‘*You were raised in a home where religion 
was so real that it became naturally a subject 
of frequent conversation. You heard God’s 
blessing asked on the food at every meal you 
ate; most of your generation began the day 
with family prayers. Your conception of man- 
hood was of the religious manhood of your 
father. That sank deep into the heart of your 
generation. America to-day is the product of 
centuries of such religious homes. We have 
received a wonderful inheritance, and there are 
noble ideals and a fairly high attainment of 
morality in the community because of it. 

‘*There is a great amount of respect for 
religion in our homes to-day, but respect for 
religion is not religion itself. Our children 
still grow up believing their parents to be the 
earth’s ideal inhabitants, and with some justi- 
fication, for, on the whole, parents in America 
are reasonably moral. But so far as the 
children can judge, those parents get along 
very comfortably without going to church very 
much, or without any very positive religious 
influence to affect their actions. How are they 
going to know that the goodness of their fathers 
had its origin in the religion of their grand- 
fathers? The moral standards of to-day are 
the fruit of our religious inheritance. But 
how much of that heritage are we passing on 
to our children? Are we breeding religion in 
them as religion was bred in us? History 
shows that morality will not long endure if 
there be no religious motive behind it. You 
remember the man in the parable who was 
given a ‘talent’ that he didn’t increase, but 
hid in the ground. Suppose that talent had 
been one, placed in his care, upon which the 
welfare and happiness of little children and 
future generations depended. Suppose, instead 
of not increasing it, he had thrown it away 
entirely !’’ 

‘*T wonder if I have been that man!’’ said 
Mr. Jenkins. 
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CRUMBS. 


“T°M afraid you had hard 
| work to get this out,” 
Miss Wynne said, looking 
down over the shimmering 
breadths of silk to the little 
dressmaker who sat on the 
floor and carefully tried the 
length of the skirt. “I al- 
ways liked the color so much 
that I couldn’t bear to throw 
itaside. Youhave managed 
it beautifully.” The little 
dressmaker’s thin face 
lighted with pleasure. 

“T like to piece out,” she said. “I used to hate 
it, but —”’ she stopped speaking with shy abrupt- 
ness; then in a moment she said, “I guess the 
length’s all right now.” 

Miss Wynne was curious. In the five years that 
she had employed her, the little dressmaker had 
never spoken of herself; now Miss Wynne could 
not resist the temptation to explore the unknown 
way. “But what?” she asked, persuasively. 
“Would you mind telling me?” 

The little dressmaker flushed, but answered 
without hesitation: 

“T used to dream of designing gowns—all dress- 
makers do. But I couldn’t get the chance. You 
have to have a fashionable place, and I didn’t 
have the money to open one; maybe, too, I didn’t 
look as if I knew how. So people just engaged 
me to make over things, or to put plain dresses 
together, and for a long time I was discontented 
and unhappy. Then one day’—the words came 
with a little effort—“I heard a sermon. The min- 
ister said that the true artist showed himself in the 
way he did things—that he would work as hard over 
little things as big ones—he had to satisfy him- 
self. I can’t explain. it very well, but it meant a 
lot tome. I made up my mind I’d be an artist in 











the way I did my work, if I couldn’t do the things 
I wanted to do. 

“Then one day something else happened. I got 
off an hour early and went to a picture exhibition, 
and I overheard two artists talking about one of 
the pictures. I hadn’t thought much of it—it was 
just a city corner, but as they talked, I began to 
understand that beauty is everywhere if you know 
how to see ‘it. It made the world all seem new— 
the sunsets, I mean, and bare branches against 
the sky, and things like that. There are new 
things every day. I’m afraid I haven’t explained 
it very well.” 

“Yes,” Miss Wynne answered, gently, “you 
have explained it perfectly. Thank you, Miss 
Gray.” 

The little dressmaker folded her work and went 
home through the dusk. She did not know that 
her feet had touched at last the path that led to 
her desire. She looked with contented eyes into 
the golden west. 

“Tt’s real nice there’s so much beauty free for 
poor people,” she said, happily. 


® © 


THE HERMIT CZAR. 


Tim is a curious legend, widely believed 
in Russia, that Czar Alexander I not only 
came to hate his royal state, but actually 
entered into a ful piracy to make 
another the ruler of that great empire during his 
own life. 


Alexander became Czar not many years before 
Napoleon’s famous Russian campaign that culmi- 
nated in the terrible retreat from Moscow. The 
invasion of Russia was disastrous to the French, 
but the city of Moscow was burned, and many 
towns and villages destroyed. After the defeat of 
Napoleon, Alexander was distur by wars or 
the threat of war with more than one of the neigh- 
boring nations, and harassed by the difficulty of 
reconciling his naturally kindly and liberal views 
with the policy of repression and reaction that his 
advisers pressed upon him. 

At last, completely worn out with the labor of 
administration, the petty squabbles of his court, 
the disorders of his empire, and family troubles, 
the Czar left St. Petersburg on a sort of vacation. 

f we may_believe 
what many Russians 
dobelieve, Alexander 
decided that he had 
had much of scep- 
tres and thrones, and 
too little of quiet and 
peace. So he had it 
Officially proclaimed 
that the Czar was 
dead, and the body 
of a_ peasant, who 
had died about that 
time of fever, was 
sent from the town 
of Taganrog to the 
capital, and buried 
with imperial honors. 








According to the 
pas signa story, Alexander 
wandered back and forth over the country yntil 


he came to the city of Tomsk in Siberia, at that 
time a rude little village. Here he built himself a 
hut, and lived the life of a hermit. He wo 

in a monastery not far from the hut, cooked his 
own food, and attended to his own modest wants. 

The hermit, who was called Fomich, was a kind 
and goodman. He spent himself in good deeds for 
the poor and the afflicted. He nursed a cholera 
patient who had been deserted by his relatives 
and friends; and in any case of sickness his serv- 
ices could be had for the asking. Thus the hermit 
passed his old age; and so beautiful were those 
years that when he came to his deathbed man 
craved the honor of watching beside his cot. 
After his death, money was raised by public sub- 
scription to erect a monument to his tpn 4 

Some years after the death of the hermit, one 
of the men who were concerned in the substitution 
of the body of the fever-stricken peasant made 
confession. Gradually there came to light many 
things that tend to prove the truth of the story 
this man told. 

To-day, if you should take the lon; spammer over 
the trans-Siberian railway, and should break your 
gw A at Tomsk, you would see many interest- 

things. For Tomsk is the centre Of a great 
mining region, and the seat of a university and a 
eat institute of technology. But not the least 
nteresting sight is the little wooden hut, where 
the last years of the hermit were passed. Allover 
the walls are wreaths of bright, artificial flowers 
iven by the families of those whom he befriended 
n trouble or poverty or sickness or death. On 
the walls there are portraits of Czar Alexander 
I, taken in his young manhood, in his middle life, 
and just before it was believed that he had died: 
There is also a portrait of the hermit; and it is 
said that the resemblance is so great that the 
visitor can hardly doubt that these are portraits 
of the same man. 

In the monastery churchyard, surrounded by 
the graves of the poor, is a plain little brick tomb. 
Here lies the a of the hermit, Fomich, and 
here the country folk still come to pray before 
the lamps that burn there night and day. 
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HOW GRANT ENFORCED THE RULE. 


ENERAL Grant was a kind and warm- 
hearted man in spite of a certain brusque- 
ness of manner. There are many war-time 

incidents that prove it; a story that General Logan 
used often to tell is particularly engaging. 

At the time, General Logan was with General 
Grant at Holly Springs, Mississippi. General For- 
rest, the Confederate cavalry leader, had just 
captured a train of —. and General Grant 
had issued an order to his men to scour the coun- 
try for twenty miles round in order to get f 
for his troops. The country had already been 
swept pretty clean, and the new demands brought 
a good deal of hardship on the people of the neigh- 

rh At many of the homes there were onl 
women, old men, children, and faithful colore 
servants. These people, hungry and without 
money to buy_provisions, were often forced to 
appl to the Northern army in their distress. 

Cod was always given them if they would take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

One day a rickety carriage drew up before 
General Grant’s headquarters, and from it 
alighted an elderly woman and her colored driver. 

he woman was admitted to the tent, and the 
servant stood just inside the tent flap. Only a 
few words were necessary to explain matters. 
The woman’s home had been ravaged by troops, 
both blue and gray, and she and her servants 
needed food. é soft-voiced woman spoke of 
her humiliation at having to beg for food, and 

ded that she made the request more for her 
servants than for herself. “I am willing to suffer 
everything for the South,” she said, “but I can’t 
see our people starve.” 





An officer who had charge of such cases told 
the woman that she should have food if she would | 
sign the oath of allegiance. ‘I cannot do that,” | 
she said. ‘‘My husband and three sons are fighting | 
under the Confederate flag. I thank you, sir, for | 
listening to me.” 


The woman turned to leave. General Grant, 


who had been writing at a table in one corner of | 


the tent, glanced up from his papers. He called 
the negro: 


to 

“Sam, did you ever hear of Abraham Lincoln?” 

“Yassuh, gen’ral.” 

“Do you know that he is trying to free you 
colored people ?” 

“Yassuh, Ah knows it.” 

“Are you willing to take sides with Abraham 
Lincoln—to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States?” - 

“Yassuh, gen’ral, Ah’s willin’ ter do dat.” 

General Grant turned to the officer who had 
talked with pe woman. “Administer the oath to 


, with its escort of 
soldiers, passed through the Union lines a short 
time afterward laden to the seats with provisions, 
and Sam, probably thinking less of his oath than 
of the supper to come, ed from ear to ear as 
he urged the two mules to a faster gait. 


TO A MOSQUITO 


vy Jefferson B.Fletcher 


AUNT Paganini of the air, 
Fiddling harmonics on‘a hair, 
You think I clapped for you? Take care! 
I did—but missed. 
Also (though doubtless you don’t care) 
I hurt my wrist. 


So to your devil’s rigadoon 
You mean to make me dance? But soon 
You'll fiddle, friend, another tune 
When I get at you. 
You’re silenced, eh? Well, that’s a boon. 
You—got me—drat you! 


Well, buzz! Maybe it’s in your code, 

Even as old-time knights o’ the road 

Were wont to pay the scores they owed 
With jocund ditties. 

I thank you for the grace bestowed, 
But—nune dimittis! 


What! Bite again! O wing’d Omar, 
Suck on! Drain the dream-laden jar, 
Till, gorged, inert, you—tapped so—are 
A red splash merely! 
Tis oft the one last step too far 
That costs us dearly. 
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WHO LAUGHS LAST. 


‘T'S a shame,” said Nan, gazing ruefully into 
her pail, “to take home such a mean little lot 


of berries!” 
“After working all day and bringing our lunch!” 
added Frieda, with a wry face 


“And even risking our lives!” said Portia. She 
was thinking of an unexpected blast from the 
neighboring qua that had sent some splinters 
of rock dangerously near the berry pickers. 

“Every one will say, ‘I told you so!’ when we go 
back.” Nan’s ragga | face clouded, only to brighten 
almost instantly, while a gleam of mischief spar- 
kled in her eyes. “Girls, let’s take home full pails 
and fool ’em all!’’ 

“What do you mean?” chorused the other 


two. 

‘Fill up our pails with moss and pile the berries 
ontop. That won’t hurt’em any. Pour them out 
into one of the lunch boxes, fill up each pail as high 
as we need to, then cover the moss with brown 

” 

e other girls quickly agreed. They carefully 
packed enough stones and earth with the moss to 
give the pails weight, and arranged the berries 
showily on top. 

When the girls reached Nan’s home, where 
Portia was visiting, they paraded aT through 
the front hall and into the kitchen, where the 
found Mrs. Ruggles and her maid. Bell, the maid, 
clapped her hands as the girls entered with the 
brimming pails. 

“All them,” she cried, “this dry year!” 

“Didn’t we do well?” said Nan, a little boast- 


fully. 

“Prett good day’s work, Mrs. Ruggles?” asked 
Portia, innocently. Mrs. Ruggles nodded pleas- 
antly, and said: 

“Very good, with berries so scarce. Just take 
pom into the pantry and turn them into the big 

Ww ’ 


“We can’t stop to empty them now, mother,” 
Nan explained, “for we’re pains over with Frieda 
to see what Mrs. Wright says. e told us it was a 
ing this year. Guess 
she’ll change her mind when she sees Frieda’s 

ail.” Without more ado, they literally bolted 

rom the house, lest any telltale giggle should 
betray them. 

When the girls reached Mrs. Wright’s house, 
that lady looked up from her work with an expres- 
sion of disapproval that speedily quenched their 
exuberance. 

“Didn’t we do well, Mrs. Wright?” asked Nan, 
as she held up Frieda’s pail for inspection. 

“That = full of berries? I don’t believe a 
word of it. If you have been so much smarter’n 
everybody else this season, I miss my guess.” 
Her resolute grasp of the il, combined with her 
very evident intention of investigating its con- 
tenis, sent the girls racing out of a side door. 

“Didn't I tel you so?” said Frieda, when they 
were out of hearing. “I knew you could never 
fool mamma like that!” 

Whether or not Mrs. Ruggles had really been 
fooled was a matter of doubt, for when Nan and 
Portia came back to supper, their berry pails still 
stood on the pantry shelf. 

**Don’t you think those berries ought to be 
turned out, Bell?” asked Nan. 

“Turn ’em out if you want to,” retorted Bell, 
busy with her dishes. Deaf to the suggestion, the 
girls retreated upstairs. 

“Do you suppose they suspect anything?” ven- 
tured Portia. 

“Why should they leave ’em all in the pails if 
they do?” said Nan. “But it’s a shame to spoil 
the berries, and I believe I’ll turn them out myself 
if they aren’t’attended to before long.” 

“What, and spoil the joke?” 

“T’m sure I don’t want to. Perhaps they’ll see 
to them to-morrow.” 

But the following morning wore away, and the 
berries still stood on the pantry shelf.” Nan and 
Portia could stand it no longer. 

“Bell,” they said, “those berries ought to be 
emptied out of the pails.” 

” marty them, then!” 

“Well, 
desperate. 3 

Bell lifted an immense platter from the shelf. 

sales take quite a dish to hold such a lot,” she 
said. 

“T guess we know it!”” Nan kept up her bravado, 
but she did not dare glance at Portia. 

Just then Mrs. Ruggles appeared at the kitchen 
doorway. Nan lifted her pail, and _— it gently, 
then more and more. Instead of a shower of moss 
and earth, the berries poured forth in a contin- 
uous stream. Portia was having a similar expe- 
rience. The girls’ eyes grew bigger and bigger, as 
the last berries swelled the mighty heap, and they 
set down their empty pails. Then they met Mrs. 


we will, if you’ll get a dish.” Nan was | 





Ruggles’s twinkling eyes, and all at once everyone 
began to laugh. 


“It’s no use, mumsy, the joke’s on us,” said 
Nan, when the rhe was over, “but do tell us 
how you managed it.” 

“Tt was rather expensive. Bell and I scoured 
the town to find berries —— to fill those pails,” 
admitted Mrs. Ruggles; “but I think it has paid. 
Don’t you?” 

® © 


A MOVING- PICTURE TRAGEDY. 


R. Charles Cottar, who has been in British 

M East Africa taking moving pictures of wild 

beasts in their own haunts, tells how his 

best camera operator was killed by a charging 

lion. The story illustrates the chances that an 

adventurous photographer -will take for the sake 
of a striking film. 


For months the party had been ba eg without 
success, to “run a film” on a charging jion. At 
last their opportunity came. A male lion had 
been wounded and trailed into a patch of thorny 
scrub. The beast could be seen under a tree a 
few yards within the thicket, but he was not in 
such a position that they could get any effective 
ictures. They must provoke the lion into charg- 
ng, and that without wounding him again. 
the camera was set within fifty yards of the 
thicket. The operator took his place at the crank, 
Mr. Cottar stood beside him with a loaded rifie, 
and one of the blacks carried a second similar 
va ready for instant use. 

Adami, the Masai soldier who accompanied 
the party, went forward with his spear to provoke 
the lion into breaking cover and charging him. 
The plan was for the fleet-footed Masai to break 
back directly into the > of the camera with the 
lion after him, so that the entire chase could be 
recorded from the time the lion emerged from the 
thicket until he was killed as close to the camera 
as gs dared to let him come. a 

A Masai warrior armed with his great spear 
has very little fear of lions. Adami went forward 
until Mr. Cottar warned him not to go any closer. 
The lion refused to charge, although he growled 
loudly and lashed his sides with his tail. From a 
distance of seventy-five feet the Masai began to 
fling stones, and at last he hit the beast fairly on 
the head. it roared, and charged. 

Adami came back fast, but the lion followed 
faster. The operator at his crank ground on as 
steadily as if he were taking a tennis match. He 
was confident that at the pone instant a bullet 
from his friend’s rifle would stop the lion. 
straight for the camera, 
e lion and the rifleman. 
Mr. Cottar could not fire without taking a reckless 
ehance with the life of the black man. Not until 
the Masai had poee the camera did the =e 
— for a shot come. Then the lion was within 


The big, soft-nosed bullet stopped him, but in 
~~ fl he struck the camera, and carried both 
machine and photographer down. A second bullet 
through the head put an end to the lion’s aay . 

With hardly a mark on him, the photographer 
too, lay dead. His neck was broken either by his 
fall or by a blow from the lion’s paw. The camera, 
of course, was smashed and the film ruined. 


® © 


CRACKING OF WHIPS. 


HE cab drivers of Paris have often been 

anathematized by American travelers for 

cruelty to their horses. It is pleasant, 
therefore, to know that the great cracking of 
whips that goes on has deceived the critics. 
Miss Maude Annesley, in “My Parisian Year,” 
declares that the drivers as a rule are kind and 
even affectionate toward their animals. 


A Parisian can no more help cracking his whi 
than he can help gesticulating when talking, bu' 
the unnecessary beating of horses is rare. 

When a horse falls here, there is no whipping it 
to try and make it rise; no, the driver gets down 
resignedly, and takes off the harness, wheels back 
the vehicle, and then helps the animal up. 

Where I live at present, my windows look out 
on a long incline that the horses mount with diffi- 
culty. = after day I am surprised at the 
— that is shown by the drivers of carts 

en with heavy stone and girders for some 
building operations at the top of the hill. There 
is no beating; the horses are pulled and helped 
and encoura; in that peculiar lan age that 
every one of them seems to understand. Con- 
stantly the men let them rest, and pat and stroke 
their noses. 

In hot summers, at the corners of many of the 
streets, are pails of water and large sponges, and 
many and many a time have I stood and watched 
drivers bathe their horses’ heads and noses, and 
wash out their mouths, The other day I watched 
with delight a horse trying to get his nose into a 
driver’s pocket. The man pretended that he knew 
nothing about it, until the horse ceased trying for 
the impossible, lifted his head, and _ nibbled the 
man’s ear. Then the man kissed him, and gave 
him what he had in the pocket. 

The average Parisian is very fond of animals. 
His cat, his dog, his bird are part of his family, 
and he is very kind to them. Many cabmen have 
dogs that share their seats, and nothing pleases a 

more than a kind word or a pat for his little 
companion. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S FAULT. 


N the reign of Francis I of France, quickness 
| of wit was often more promptly rewarded 

than actual merit. The monk, Regnier Mainus, 
did not lack merit, but he owed his first advance- 
ment, nevertheiess, to a clever retort. 


Francis, who was very fond of the game of 
tennis, was playing a match one day with Mainus. 
The monk finally ended the hard-fought game 
with a brilliant stroke. 

The king was somewhat out of humor on account 
of his defeat. ‘Remarkable,’ he exclaimed, sar- 
eastically, “to think that such a stroke should be 
made by a mere monk!” . 

“But, sire,” replied the monk, who was as quick 
with his wit as he was with his racket, “it is your 
majesty’s own fault that the stroke was not made 
by an abbot.” : 

A week later Mainus received his appointment 
as abbot of Beaulieu. 


® © 


CONTINENTAL ENGLISH. 


HE idea that English is to be the universal 

language of the future seems to be spreading. 

Certainly thousands of Europeans struggle 
bravely with its rules and idioms. Here is @ 
sample of the progress that has been made in one 
quarter. It is taken from the advertising matter 
that a large Continental hotel publishes in the 
form of an elaborate illustrated booklet: 

Its spacious dimensions, exquisite comfort, ¢1°- 
gant fashion of its furnishing, the unobjectiona e 
prerogatives as to the produces of its kitchen and 
contents of its cellars, beside the distinguished 
managing, which, assisted by well- experience 
attendants, does its utmost in always duly treating, 
—all this united already for many years pas 
obtained a general renown, even abroad too. 
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IN JUNE. 


BY ANNA CHANDLER AYER. 


Roses in the garden, blossoms on the 


clover; 
Days of long vacation coming, coming 
soon! 
Gay days, play days! School is almost 
over; 


Oh, | am so happy when it’s June! 


In the morning-glories honey bees are 
humming, 
Daisies white are nodding to the sun 
at noon, 
Gay days, play days, summertime is 
coming, 
Oh, | am so happy when it’s June! 


Sometimes on the river, after daylight 
passes, 
There’s a golden pathway shining ’neath 
the moon; 
Fireflies wave their torches o’er the 
meadow grasses, 
Even night is lovely when it’s June. 
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DONALD’S STRANGE 
CATCH. 
BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ. 


HE Wilson farm stood almost on the edge 
T of an arm of Long Pond, and the chicken 

yards ran down nearly to the water. 
That was because at first they had not been 
chicken yards, but duck yards, and after Mr. 
Wilson had sold the ducks and begun to raise 
chickens instead, it did not seem worth while 
to build new houses in some other place, so 
long as the old ones were whole and tight. 

It was Donald’s first chance to raise chickens 
for himself. Very early in the spring he had 
bought a setting of Leghorn eggs, and put 
them under a hen that. his father had lent 
him. When, at the end of three weeks, the 
hen came off her nest, she led as pretty a 
little brood of chicks as Donald had ever seen. 

For a time everything went well, but the 
chicks were only two weeks old when trouble 
began. There were thirteen of the chickens 
at first—the funniest little balls of fluff that 
you ever saw. They looked like English wal- 
nuts that some one had dipped in maple syrup 
and rolled in silkweed down, and they skipped 
about as lively as a drop of water on a newly 
blacked stove. 

Donald counted them every day, and always 
found them all present until one morning when 
the mother hen did not bring them out into 
the yard at all, but kept them under her wings 
in the brooder house. Donald went in, pulled 
them out from under the old hen, and counted 
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- them. There were only 
N<7 ton left. But looking 
farther, he found the bodies of the 
other three in a corner of the house, 
near an old rat hole. The head 
of each one of them had been 
bitten off. 

‘SA weasel,’’ said Mr. Mahan, 
who helped about the place. ‘‘A 
rat,’’ said Norah, the cook. ‘‘A 
skunk, perhaps,’’ said Donald’s 
father. But all of them agreed 
that they must set a trap near the 
hole. 

They set the trap that very 
day, and every morning looked to 
see whether it had caught any- 
thing. Not once did they find it 
sprung, and yet that same week 
something killed four more of the 
chickens. 

Donald was walking along the 
edge of the pond one afternoon, 
thinking what he could do to save 
the rest of his brood, when he 
happened to see, under some lily 
pads in the shallow water, two 
pickerel, lurking there ready to 
pounce upon some unlucky dragon 
fly or little fish that should happen 
to come within their reach. 

The sight reminded Donald that 
he had not been fishing all the 
spring; so he went back to the 
house, got out his rod and hooks 
and line, and then went down to 
the outlet with a pail and an old 
sieve, and in a little while had a 
hundred or more good-sized min- 
nows for bait. 

Putting one of the largest of 
them on his hook, he cast out 
toward the place where he had 
seen the pickerel, but there was 
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DRAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Where three children played, 
In the orchard’s deep shade, 


|| Tyre each 


o> 


ay bats NN > a L >) prs PY, ‘a 


When they mixed them so well— 
Watched by bird and by bee. 
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- BY M. F. BUTTS. 


no swift rush from under the lily 
pads, and no ripple broke the 
surface of the water. 

He cast again, a little farther 
out, and allowed the bait to stay 


A counter was made, 

And the sign all could see. 
The cooks never could tell 
Why their pies did not sell 


But from sugar and spice 
Mother made something nice, 
And then, in a trice, 

There were customers three. 











where it fell, or to move wherever 
the current or the breeze might 
bear it; but still nothing stirred in the water. 

Once more he carefully reeled in his line 
and made another cast. This time the bait 
fell nearer the bank, where a gentle current 
from the inlet took it and bore it slowly away 
from him. 

The minnow, with the fish-hook merely 
slipped through its gills, was swimming, and 
soon carried the hook down by the root of a 
big water maple. From under the root, as 
the minnow passed, a V-shaped ripple shot 
out. Donald saw a long, slim brown shape, 
and felt a tug on the line. He gave a quick 


the tug become a pull, harder than any fish 
had ever given him. 


black beads glared at him, and a wide mouth 


upward turn to the tip of the rod, and felt 


The next moment a little brown head came 
to the surface of the water; two eyes like 


to spit at him like an angry cat. 

Donald did not know what the animal was, 
but it was clear that, whatever it was, it had 
tried to seize the minnow swimming by, and 
that in doing so he had been hooked fast. 

The little beast looked so fierce that Donald 
scarcely dared to draw it to him at once, nor 
was he sure that the line would hold if he tried 
it. For a moment he did not know what to 
do; but then he thought of old Pete, his dog, 
and began to call and whistle. 

After waiting impatiently for a little while 
he heard a cheerful bark, at first far away, 
back near the barn; but it came nearer and 
nearer, until, with a crash, Pete’s black head 


meet his young master. 





opened, to show long, cruel, white teeth, and | 


burst through the bushes, and he rushed to} 


‘*Here, Pete, here! Go get him! Go take | 


him! Shake him up, Pete, good dog!’’ called 
Donald, as he pointed to the water; and with 
his usual eagerness Pete was quick to see, 
and quick to go in. 

Three times he put his great head under 
water, and three times he snapped, before he 
began to swim ashore with something in his 
mouth that he laid at Donald’s feet as soon as 
he reached him. 

With the long, slim brown body in his hands, 
Donald ran to the house to show the strange 
thing that he had caught. He still had no 
idea what it was. 

‘*Why, it’sa mink!’’ said his father. ‘‘He’s 
the robber that has been killing your chickens! 
If you hadn’t got him he would have taken 
them all, in time. Now, I guess, old Biddy 
| can bring up the rest of her family in peace.’’ 
And so, indeed, she did. 








up to you, and say, ‘‘I’m Bob White; 
and who are you? Pleased to meet you! 
How-de-do!’’ 
I’m all ready, and I’ll do it, if you’ll meet 
me halfway to it. 
Let me play in your domain; do not drive 
me out again. 
Small my heart, but it beats true. I’m 
your friend, 1’ll work for you. 
I’m all ready, and I’ll do it, if you’ll meet 
me halfway to it! 
Bob White is my 


A almost any time of day, I’d walk right 


tte 


mer, just the same. I 
want all to hear it, and 
know it; so, as plainly 
as I can, I proclaim, 
‘*Bob White! Bob— 
Bob—White !’’ 

I am fitted with bill 
and claw and feather 
to brave all kinds of 
weather. I can hide 
from foes, and escape 
from dogs, and I get my own living with 
help from no one in fields and bogs. 

My greatest trouble is the winter snow, 
which hides my food, and covers it so, I walk 
and walk, with red, wet feet, and hardly find 
enough to eat. 

; To welcome the spring, my name I sing. 
*n summer’s drought I’m out—on a stump, 
calling rain and dew from the far-away that 
looks so blue. ‘*More wet! More—more yet!’ 

I am now such a big, strong, quick quail, it 

seems absurd—the tale I’ve heard, that, only 





DRAWINGS BY 
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name, winter or sum- 
| I heard mother say that she was married in | 


BOB WHITE’S 


BY JOSHUA 


as far back as pea-picking, I was 
a weak little, meek little puff of 
feathers. My mother says that 
two years ago she was a puff! 
Now she is the mother of eleven 
children ! 

I wish that I had asked mother 
about my little hood, because I 
can’t remember farther back than my tail 
feathers. I want to know why I wear a hood. 


May, and she went to housekeeping at the sign 
of the Meadow Rue, where Stone Wall Mall 
crosses South Sea Avenue. 

Father helped select the softest green moss 
for carpets; the sweetest, driest grass for bed- 
| ding; and whitest thistledown for cushions. 
When my mother was sure that all was 
complete inside the house, she made the roof 





stump, to keep guard and to cheer mother with 
his gay conversation. 

If the weather was clear, and no danger 
near, father would say, in his own brave 
way, ‘‘A-l-] r-i-g-h-t!’’ 
| If it looked like rain, or a squall on the main, 
| again and again he would cheerily proclaim, 
| ‘All right !”’ 





| It was father’s way to sing a cheerful lay | 
|on every kind of day! At dawn, he’d say, | 


| **Day—day—light!’” At noon, ‘‘How—how 


‘bright !”? Ateventime, ‘‘All—all right! Mrs. | 


|—Mrs. White! Good—good—night!’’ 





by sitting down; while father sat on a near-by | 


OWN STORY. 


F. CROWELL. 


One morning, when we were 
nearly grown, father took us 
potato-bugging. We had a feast, 
and helped the farmer besides, but 


repaid our kind act with a cruel one! 
Full of happiness,—and bugs,— we 
, were just going home, when—bang! 
went agun. We were frightened, and we flew 
| to the long grass, where we hid for a while. 
All except father. 

When mother had called, ‘‘Kluie, kluie!’’ 
| many times, we found her. But we never 
| saw father again. 

| By our coloring we can hide from our 
foes, but from a gun we cannot hide. 

One day in the grainfield, something began 
in the farther corner, and came quickly toward 
| us, making a sound like ‘‘r-r-z-z-z-z!’’ 

‘*Sit tight!’’ cried Mother White, with all 
her might, and before I knew what I was 
doing, I answered, ‘‘All ri-ght! Ma—ma 
White !’’ 

My song had come, and it was just like 
father’s! It was a proud moment for me. 

When the sound was near, we saw that it was 








I am sorry to say that some one | 


| made by a mowing machine, and we were in its 
way. We children were greatly frightened. 
Mother had said, “Sit tight!’’ 
Which put us in a plight. 
When the monster came in sight, 
} We nearly died of noise and fright. 





But the man who sat on high, 
| And drove the mower through the rye, 
Stopped his horse and slapped his thigh ; 


| Jumped right down and said, “O, my! 
The little quails are thick as pie! 
I’ll pick them up before they fly, 
And put them safe, while I drive by; 


And while I’m here, I’ll leave some rye 
Standing, so that by and by, 

When winter comes, these birds won’t die.” 
And what he said, he did, and I 

Have lived to thank that human eye, 


That saw us that day—in the rye— 

That kindly hand that put us by. 
The winter was long, and except for that 
| man’s help we should have starved. 
| After the rye that he had left had fallen, in 
midwinter, he came out every day and scat- 
tered grain on the snow. I know one thing, — 
and that is,—I will show my gratitude to him 
in the potato patch! 

We do not always sing the same song. If 
you listen in the showery spring, you may 
| hear, ‘‘More—more wet!’’ many times; but 
some day, far off in the distance, if you listen 
| with your sharpest ear, you may hear, ‘‘Come! 
Come, pet!’’ and you will know that it is I, 
| calling my little mate. 
| If you listen, you will hear her answer, 
| **All—all right! Bob—bie White!’’ 

We have started a nest. I must not tell 
where. Noone must know that. It’s a secret. 
| Good—good night! ’ 
' Yours—Bob White! 
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Questions about the contents of this 
department will be gladly answered 





THE ART OF LISTENING. 


‘“‘F ISA listens more elo- 
[° quently than most 
people talk,” was the 
comment of a teacher on 
one of her pupils. 

It brought to mind the 
fact that listening is almost 
a forgotten art; it has gone, 
like the lamented art of let- 
ter writing and the stately, 
gracious courtesy of a gen- 
eration ago, into the sum of 
things “old-fashioned.” When two girls meet, 
each one is usually in such haste to give her own 
news, that neither can wait for the other to speak. 
The habit of the day is to chatter. 

Suppose some of our thoughtful girls set them- 
selves to win back this fine art. If Lisa listened 
“eloquently” in the schoolroom, we may be sure 
that she was also a good listener in the company of 
others; it was a habit of life with her. Most girls 
find it difficult to sit with folded hands, not toying 
with ribbons or laces, adjusting stray locks of 
hair, or fidgeting about. But if they form the 
habit of active listening, they will_soon acquire 
poise, too. One of the embarrassing consequences 
of not listening is to find that we have made an 
irrelevant reply to some one whose respect or 
admiration we perhaps especially care to gain, or 
to one whose feelings we would not wound for the 
world. It is small comfort to realize that the 
slips were entirely due to the careless habit of 
pretending to listen while we allowed our thoughts 
to wander astray. It is extremely unpleasant to 
try to talk with a person whose manner is ab- 
stracted, and whose mind is absorbed. 

A young girl can pay no more graceful courtesy 
to an older person than to listen “eloquently” 
while he speaks. A good listener will be a good 
student, as Lisa was, and if high scholarship is to 
be desired, not less desirable are habits of life 
that will later produce a more gractous and 
charming womanhood. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE HOME TOWN. 
LL the readers of “ Making Money With a 
A Camera,” on the Boys’ Page for April, will 
find an interesting suggestion in the scheme 
of a certain village improvement association. The 
association recently offered a sum of money in 
prizes for photographs of the most beautiful views 
in the town. The purpose was to stimulate local 
pride, and the results of the contest justified the 
hopes of the promoters. The photographs in- 
cluded lake and river views, pictures of trees, 
streets, bridges, parks, fountains, schools, public 
memorials, squares, and historic buildings. 
After the judges had awarded the prizes, they 
placed the photographs on exhibition in different 
parts of the town. They 









each one opposite its number. There should be a 
prize for the one who guesses the most, and a 
booby prize for the one who guesses the fewest. 

Such an entertainment not only breaks up stiff 
formality by scattering the guests into every part 
of the room, or even several rooms, but it also 
provides some astonishment, for single leaves are 
often difficult to recognize when seen entirely 
apart from the tree on which they grew. 
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THE VACATION TRUNK. 

GIRL who, like Betty Leicester in Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s story of that name, has trav- 
eled much, and lived in many places, always 

carries in her trunk a long, shallow box 
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amusing prize of some kind for the lucky finder. 
Ten bright copper cents in a little bag will serve 
to carry out the idea of pirates’ gold. 


e & 
FILLING THE LINEN CHEST. 


VI. Varieties of Satin Stitch. 


ATIN stitch, sometimes called flat or laid 
S stitch, is the most effective stitch that can be 
used in the decoration and marking of house- 
hold linens. In silk, it is also effective on silken 
fabrics. Because of its close character, it will 
endure beyond the life of most stitches. 
The foundation material is often -confined in a 

















are several ways of padding and outlining. For 
small designs, follow the outline with (1) simple 
running stitches (Fig. 8), or (2) simple running 
stitches with return running stitches, or, in other 
words, the gate stitch. Fill the centre with (1) 
running stitches (Fig. 9); or (2) graded over-and- 
over vertical stitches, moderately close together 
(Fig. 10); or (3) the second type of surface satin 
stitch. (Fig. 11.) Then, over the padding, work 
the satin stitch at right angles to the filling, or 
diagonally. 

For large designs, outline the figures with out- 
line or crewel stitch (Fig. 12), according to 
whether the curve is an inner or an outer curve; 
then fill the centre with outline stitches placed so 





close together that they give the effect of chain 
stitches. (Fig.12.) Where the filling space 
is very large, the chain stitch may be used 





filled with what she calls her “‘preventives 
against homesickness.” 

Seme of the things in the box would not 
appeal to most girls, but her idea is an 
excellent one. Other girls who have fol- 
lowed her plan have found that a small space 
in a trunk will hold a box big enough to 
contain articles that will transform the 
barest room in a summer hotel into a place 
that is homelike and individual. 

One of the most important articles is a 
trunk cover, made in the simplest possible 
way, with a flounce deep enough to reach 
the floor. Against white or plain-colored 
walls, bright chintz is effective, but for use 
in all sorts of places, a dull red or bluish- 
green denim is a safer choice. Nothing is 
uglier or more unhomelike than an uncov- 
ered trunk in the room. 

An extra piece of the chintz or denim, 
with a narrow hem, is sometimes useful for 
hiding an unsightly towel rack at the back 
of a washstand. 

Every room, no matter how small, has a 
table of some sort. On it your ‘blotting pad 
will find a place, with your stationery, and a 
book or two. 

Some small piece of unbreakable bric-a- 
brac and a few photographs, or prints, black 
and white or colored, will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the room. But take only such as 
are of slight value or can easily be replaced, 
for bright sunshine, dampness and flies are 
likely to work havoc with the pictures before 
the vacation is over. If you are fond of 
flowers, and never forget to give them fresh water, 
take a cheap glass vase of graceful shape. You 
can pack it with newspaper, and wrap it in cloth 
for the journey. As a rule, however, you will 
spend so much time outdoors that flowers, once 
arranged in the vase, are likely to be neglected 
for days; and few things are more forlorn or un- 
wholesome than a vaseful of drooping, withering 
flowers. 

Individual taste will suggest other things for 
the trunk box; and outside the box, into some 

eorner of the trunk, slip, 








displayed them at the 
various branch libraries, 
at men’s club meetings, 
church socials, and other 
entertainments, and at 
public gatherings, until 
nearly every citizen had 
had a chance to examine 
the pictures, and to real- 
ize the charm of the fa- 
miliar scenes. 

The officers of the as- 
sociation decided that 
the best photographs re- 
ceived in the contest 








if you have it, a small bal- 
sam pillow. The mingled 
heat and dampness of 
the August days will 
bring out its odor as at 
no other time of the year, 
and it will be a joy to you, 
both by day and by night. 
If you have a traveler’s 
clock that is ornamental 
as well as useful, take 
it; but remember that 
your neighbor on the 
other side of the thin 
partition may not enjoy 








should be placed finally 


the tick that to you is 


in the public library for safe-keeping, and should | cheery and homelike; therefore take the trouble 


be available to any user of the library. 

Few towns have such a collection of photographs. 
In the community where this contest was held, it 
was discovered that neither in the town’s archives 
nor in the public library were there any views of 
the town’s public buildings, squares, or other 
points of interest. The collection of photographs 
obtained through the recent contest will therefore 
form a nucleus 0_ town views that the improve- 
ment association plans to increase yearly, until it 
has a fairly complete set of views. This will gain in 
historical value as the years go by. 

There are few better ways of fostering pride in 
the beauties and the history of one’s own town than 
by a permanent exhibition of photographic scenes. 
Without doubt many amateur and many profes- 
sional photographers would gladly contribute their 
work to such an object, with or without the incen- 
tive that a money prize might offer. The resulting 


collection, adequately displayed and in the per- | 


manent keeping of the public library, would soon 
become a valuable part of the town’s archives. 

If there is no local improvement association to 
undertake a collection of the kind, a camera club 
or a few public-spirited amateur photographers, 
acting together or in friendly rivalry, might well 
take up the matter. A brief announcement of the 
plan in the local newspaper would result in enlist- 
ing the energies of many camera owners in the 
work 
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A LEAF ENTERTAINMENT. 
B: gathering, pressing, and mounting leaves 


of different trees in summer, you may have 

the material for a very pleasant winter 
entertainment. Mount the leaves on white cards 
of uniform size, about five by eight inches, and 
number each card. On a separate card, write 
the name of each leaf opposite its number. 

For the entertainment, scatter the leaf-bearing 
cards about the room, pinning them to window 
curtains and portiéres, setting them on mantels 
and bookcases, and sticking them in the corners 
of frames. Provide each guest with a card having 
the numbers of the leaf-bearing cards on its margin. 
The task of the company is to guess the names 
of the leaves, and write them down on their cards, 


to set the clock on a pad or a piece of folded cloth. 
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Fruit Drops.— Almost any fruit will do, but 
cherries, damson plums and peaches are espe- 
cially good. Mash the fruit, and rub the pulp 
through a sieve. Adda pound of granulated sugar 
to each pint of strained pulp, and cook the mixture 
slowly until it is very thick, but stir it constantly 
to prevent it from scorching. Drop the candy on 
waxed paper, and set it in a;warm place to dry. 
If packed away in air-tight boxes, these drops will 
| keep for months. 
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A NOVEL BEACH PARTY. 





| HEN the moon is full and the. weather 
W promises to be fair is the time for this 
new kind of beach party: the “Hunt for 
| Captain Kidd’s Treasure.” 
| The main requisites for the sport are a smooth, 
dry, sandy beach, and a warm, pleasant evening; 
but the box of “treasure” is also an important 
element in the fun. 
| Each guest must have atin shovel. The treas- 
| ure, carefully prepared beforehand, and put into 
| a stout wooden box with a tight cover, should be 
| buried early in the evening, in a place that can 
easily be identified again by those in charge of 
the party—so many rods from this landmark, so 
many yards from that. 

The treasure is nothing more or less than a box 
of provisions for the evening picnic. The direc- 
tions should be written in duplicate, and a copy 
| put into the hands of every guest. If the direc- 
| tions can be prepared in imitation of old maps or 
| charts, so much the better. At all events, they 
| Should be clear enough to guide, and yet not so 
| clear as immediately to disclose. It also adds to 

the fun to bury one or two decoy boxes that, when 
| opened, are found to contain nothing but sand or 

stones. 

The first guest who finds the real treasure chest 
may claim the privilege of ownership, and dispose 
of the treasure as he or she thinks fit. That, of 
course, will usually be as a picnic supper for all. 

| At the bottom of the box there should be an 








frame, or hoop, for smoothness, but that is a 
matter of choice. Some expert workers never 
use a hoop. 

Satin stitch is a close over-and-over stitch, taken 
from side to side of the design, and toward the 
worker. The stitches should be made as close 
together as possible, but they should not be 
lapped. The needle should be just coarse enough 
to allow the floss to follow through without pulling 
the material. Naturally, the finer the needle is, 
the closer the stitches will be, and the more per- 
fect the work. Fine floss is much more effective 
than heavy or twisted silk. 

When the design is in double lines, as a leaf or 
a petal, the stitch extends from line to line. (Fig. 
1.) When the figure shows a single line, as a 
stem, the needle sometimes barely takes up the 
stem line (Fig. 1A); at other times it takes a more 
generous stitch. 

In satin stitch, the over-and-over stifches are usu- 
ally placed at right angles to an imaginary central 
vertical line. (Fig. 1.) Sometimes, however, they 
follow an angle of forty-five degrees. (Fig. 4.) 
For a certain type of design, more often used in 
silkwork, the stitches may come from a common 
centre, and show radiating lines. (Fig. 5.) This 
method requires careful work, with very close 
stitches at the centre. Since the stitches at the 
fullest part of the design must also be kept suffi- 
ciently close for beauty, it is often necessary to 
introduce a half stitch from the outer edge; but 
it must be concealed by the next full-length stitch. 

When you are to cover a large space with satin 
Stitch, it is often wise to break the space into 
sections. In that case, in working the second 
section, place the needle. between the stitches of 
the first section. The finished work will then 
show a fine outlining of the sections that is 
delicately pleasing. 


to save time. (Fig. 13.) When extra heavy 
padding is desired, a second layer of outline 
or chain stitches may be applied just within 
the limits of, and upon, the first layer. 

Straight Satin Overcast. Used for em- 
broidering letters and monograms. (Fig. 14.) 
A single thread—running stitch—may be 
used as a filler, or a running stitch together 
with a loese filling thread. 

Slanting Satin Overcast Stitch. (Fig. 15.) 
The angle of the slant should be about forty- 
five degrees. Where the space to be covered 
is narrow, as with stems, a greater slant is 
not pleasing. 

Whipping Satin Stitch (Fig. 16) is like the 
satin overcast stitch, except that the stitch 
is tightened in picking up the material, and 
thus the material itself acts as padding. 

Split Satin Stitch. There are two ways 
of making this stitch, the name of which 
accurately describes it. (Figs. 17 and 18.) 


* ¢ 


A WASH CLOTH THAT DRIES 
INSTANTLY. 


N unusual wash cloth recently seen in 
A a bride’s trousseau resembled fillet 
lace, and the extravagance was com- 
mented on. The “lace” proved to be ordi- 
- hary white mosquito netting, two thicknesses 
of which gave the appearance of fillet mesh. 
} Mosquito netting was chosen because, un- 
like the common wash-cloth materials, which 
require a somewhat long drying, it does not retain 
water. The net wash cloth dries almost instantly 
when it is squeezed, and it is, therefore, ideal as 
a traveling accessory. It does away with a damp 
cloth in the toilet case, and best of all, it is so filmy 
that it takes up little space. The two thicknesses 
give sufficient body to make a serviceable cloth 
that is soft to the face and altogether attractive 
and desirable. 





* ¢ 


CORRECT POSTURE. 


VERY girl who wishes to look well will agree 
FE that her appearance depends much upon the 
way in which she walks and stands. Even- 
tually, it means the difference between awkward- 
ness and grace. It is important to realize this 
early, because it is easier for a girl to learn to 
stand correctly while she is growing and develop- 
ing, than it is to overcome bad habits later in life. 
Directions for taking the proper position are 
easy to follow. Stand on both feet, with the heels 
close together, and the hands on the hips. Lean 
forward, and look down until you can see the tips 
| of the toes. Now raise the head, hold it erect, 
and remove the hands from the hips. That throws 
the weight of the body forward on the balls of the 

| feet, raises the chest, and straightens the back 
|and the shoulders. It also creates a feeling of 
lightness, as if the heels were just ready to leave 
the floor, and the body were balanced on the toes. 
When the body is in this position, it is possible to 
walk with a graceful, elastic step. At first the 
muscles in the calves of the legs will tire, because 
they have not been accustomed to doing all the 
work for which they were intended; in a short 
time, howeyer, it will be fourd possible to stand 
and walk for hours without the fatigue that is felt 
from the ordinary way 











(Fig. 5.) Another ex- 
ample of sectioning is a 
leaf divided by veins. 
In such a case, work 
from the outside to the 
vein. (Fig. 6.) 

A different method of 
| Working the sections 
| is to “void” them (Fig. 
7), that is, to leave a 
slender space between 
them. It is very effec- 








of walking. In the 
careless position that 
many persons assume, 
the weight of the body 
rests upon the heels, 
which in walking are 
brought down so heav- 
ily as to jar the spine, 
and indeed the whole 
body. 

As the figure de- 
velops, it is aifected by 








tive,and givesaraised ~- 
appearance to the work, even without any pad- 
ding. The different types of satin stitch depend 
upon outlining and padding, direction of line, as 
described above, and breadth of design. 

Plain Satin Stitch, sometimes called flat satin 
stitch (Fig. 1), has neither padding nor outlining, 
| and appears almost the same on the wrong side as 
| on the right. 

Surface Satin Stitch is not the same on both 
sides. There are two ways of making the stitch: 

1. You can take two or three stitches in the cloth, 
directly back of the face, or right-side, stitch. 
| These understitches prevent displacement where 
| frequent laundering is necessary, and where 

spaces are large. (Fig. 2.) 

2. Immediately after you have made the top 
stitch, bring the needle up through the material 
as close to the down needle puncture as possible. 
(Fig. 3.) In that way, almost all of the floss shows, 

| but it is an economy of material at the expense of 
the appearance of the work. East Indian cushions 





| and draperies show this surface satin stitch. The | 


| effect is artistic, but the looseness of the stitch is not 
| popular in modern work; nor does it wear well. 
Padded Satin Stitch, Plain or Slanting. There 


the posture that the 
girl habitually assumes. If she does not stand 
properly, there is a tendency for the waist to 
become thick and awkward, and for the shoulders 
| to become stooped. It is equally important to sit 
erect, and well back in the chair, instead of upon 
the edge of it, and to hold the shoulders straight. 
One reason for.this, and for always standing 
firmly upon both feet, is of vital importance. 
Almost all cases of lateral curvature of the spine 
are caused by faulty positions in standing and 
sitting during the time that the body is developing. 
The spinal column contains thirty-three small 
| bones, connected by marvelous joints that allow 
| motion in every direction. In a new-born baby, 
| these vertebra are composed of layers of cartl- 
lage, only certain parts of which have turned to 
bone. As the baby grows, the bone will increase 
in size, and gradually take the place of the cart! 
+tiage; but a child is at least seven years old before 
| all of the vertebra become ossified. ; 
For this reason, a child’s spine, or that of 4 
growing girl, is more fiexible than the spine of a0 
adult; and part of what rigidity it has is due 
to the muscles attached to it. If they could be 
| removed, it would bend still more easily. The 
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muscles are attached to both sides of the spine in 
pairs. If the development on tife two sides is 
unequal, the pairs pull unequally, and so produce 
a lateral curvature. Such cases are not cases of 
disease, but only of faulty development. The 
trouble is often most insidious in its onset. Fre- 
quently the victim does not know. that the de- 
formity exists until it is well advanced, Even a 
slight curvature alters the appearance. It raises 
one hip, and makes it look larger than the other, 
and also elevates one shoulder above the other. 
In severe cases, the whole chest looks as if it 
were twisted to one side. 

Happily, however, the habit of assuming correct 
postures in sitting and standing early in life is an 
almost eertain preventive of any such unsightly 
deformity. 

& © 


CLAY DOLL DISHES OF THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEERS. 


HERE is no reason why children in other 
f parts of the country should not have the 
same pleasure that the children of the 
Southern mountains have in making clay doll 
dishes. If you have grown tired of your “store” 
doll dishes, mould a set of home-made dishes for 
yourself. 
You will need a lump of clay about as big as 
your two fists. You can buy it from a dealer in 
school supplies or artists’ materials, but in most 
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parts of the country you can find clay that is good 
enough in the creek bottoms or in the face of some 
bluff or hillside cut. It adds to the interest to 
gather your own material. The blue or gray clays 
are the best, but the red will serve the purpose. 

Take a lump in the hand and beat it vigorously 
against the face of a rock, or some other hard 
surface. Beating it softens it, until it is smooth 
and pleasant to the hand, like a lump of bread 
dough. When you have reduced it to that condi- 
tion, pinch off a little at a time, and rub the bits 
between the fingers to discover any small stones 
or grit that may be in them. If you do not get 
the pebbles out, the dishes will crack round them 
in baking. 

Moulding the dishes is the next step. You can, 
of course, shape them free hand, but it is better 
to make wooden moulds, as the mountain children 
do, for then the dishes will be all alike. 

There are two kinds of moulds—those for flat 
dishes like plates, and those for hollow dishes like 
eups. They are not difficult to make, especially 
if, in addition to a knife, you use a small gouge. 

Since the flat dishes are easier to make, begin 
by whittling out a mould for a plate or a saucer. 
Take soft wood, like pine. Draw a circle on it of 
the size you wish the plate to be, and with the 
point of your knife, cut a ring where you have 
drawn your line. Then, beginning at the centre, 
and whittling always toward the ring, work out 
a cavity of the shape of a doll plate fitted face 
downward. (Fig. 1.) Take care to make the 
depression deeper round the rim than in the 
middle, to allow for the dip of the plate. Finish 
the mould by sandpapering it until the surface is 
smooth. 

To make a cup mould, draw the outline of the 
cup on a piece of paper, and cut the pattern out; 
but leave the handle solid. Next, choose two 
pieces of soft wood, alike in size and large enough, 
when placed together, to inclose the cup you 
intend to make. Lay your pattern first on one 
piece, and then, reversed, on the other, the top of 
the pattern—which represents the mouth of the 
cup—being in both cases even with the upper end 
of the piece of wood. Outline the pattern on both 
pieces. 

Cut round the line you have drawn, and working 
from the bottom toward the top, with a gouge 
remove the wood until you have hollowed each 
block deep enough to represent half of a cup. 
Fig. 2 shows the two sides of the mould completed. 
The two, held together, make the mould for the 
whole cup. 

Now, turn again to the clay. Grease the inside 
of your plate mould with a little lard, press the 
mould full of clay, and smooth it off with the 
fingers. The plate can easily be removed, and 
Set aside on some flat surface. In like manner, 
grease both halves of the cup moulds. Tie the 
two blocks together, and fill the cavity with clay. 
Whittle out a peg almost the size of the inside of 
# cup, as shown in Fig. 3; grease it with lard, and 
force it into the clay that fills the mould. That 
makes the cup hollow. With the peg still in place, 
smooth off the clay that the peg forced out at the 
top, untie your blocks, remove the cup, and run 
a bit of wood through the handle to make the hole 
in it; then slip the eup off the peg. 

Even in practiced hands the elay will cling to 
the wood now and then, and tear; but that only 
wilds zest to the effort to fashion a perfect speci- 
‘wen. In spite of such mishaps, you will soon 
have a row of dishes ready to be fired. 

When the mountaineer children have so far 
completed their work, they drop on their knees 
before the hearth, and place the fresh dishes in 
row before the fire. Then through the slow, 
pleasant hhours of the afternoon they push them 
gradually inward until they lie red hot among the 
embers, To give them a pretty, shiny glaze, they 
Sprinkle salt over them, either from the hand or 
from the family shovel. Sometimes they leave 
them overnight in the ashes; but more often they 
Srow impatient, and as soon as the dishes are 
baked dry, they draw them forward on the hearth- 
Stone to cool. Should you have no fireplace, set 
your handiwork in a baking tin, and place it in 





the kitchen oven. The result will be the same, 
except that you will have to omit the salt, for the 
heat of the stove is not sufficient to melt salt into 
a glaze. 
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A CENSUS OF BIRDS. 


[sin are few more enjoyable pastimes than 
taking a walk in the early morning for the 
purpose of studying the birds in nesting 
time. If you make discoveries that prove to be 
of service in protecting the birds, the pleasure is 
all the more keen. 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
is making a census of game birds and insectivor- 
ous birds for a definite purpose. In the past, 
under varied and often ineffective regulation by 
the different states, bird life has been decreasing ; 
but now, through the passage of the Weeks- 
McLean law, migratory birds have come under 
the protection of the national government, and 
the Department of Agriculture is making definite 
efforts to preserve them and increase their num- 
ber. The census is preliminary to that work. 

One of the first steps is to determine how many 
pairs of birds of each species breed within a 
definite area. By comparing figures obtained at 
the present time with those of subsequent cen- 
suses, it will be possible to determine whether the 
new protective measures are bringing about the 
desired results. 

Anyone, wherever he lives, may take part in 
the work of this census. Only the birds that are 
actually nesting within the area selected are to be 
counted. The ground chosen for observation 
should fairly represent the average character of 
the country in the immediate neighborhood. In 
farming districts, it should include buildings, shade 
trees, orchards, fields of ploughed land, and pas- 
tures, but not woodland. In area, it should be not 
less than forty acres, nor more than eighty. 

Begin at daylight some morning early in June, 
and walking .in a zigzag course back and forth 
across the area you have selected, count the male 
birds of every species. At that season and hour 
every male bird should be in full song, and so can 
easily be counted. It is safe to consider that 
each male represents a breeding pair, for in June 
the migration is over, and the birds are settled in 
their summer quarters. 

Check and revise the census of one day by 
several other days of observation, in order to be 
sure that every bird that you see is really nesting 
within the predetermined area, and to make cer- 
tain that you have overlooked none. 

Send the final resulis to the Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
about June 30th, and accompany them with a 
statement of the exact boundaries of the selected 
area, defined so explicitly that it will be possible 
for the government to identify it for another census 
twenty-five years from now. Give the name ofthe 
present owner of the land, together with a careful 
description of the character of the land, and a 
statement of the number of acres devoted to each 
of the principal crops, or in permanent meadow, 
pasture, orchard, swamp, or roads. Tell also the 
kind of fencing used, and whether there is much 
or little brush along the fences, roads, and streams, 
or in the permanent pastures. 

The government also desires a census of iso- 
lated pieces of woodland comprising from ten to 
twenty acreseach. If you undertake that kind of 
a census, mention the number of different kinds 
of trees in the woodland, and what they are, and 
say whether there is much or little undergrowth. 

Still a third census to be taken is that of some 
definite area—say forty acres—that forms a part 
of a much larger tract of timber, either deciduous 
or evergreen. The number of birds on such a 


piece of land will be far less than on an equal | 
area of mixed farm land, but it will require con- | 


siderably more care and time to count them. 

The Department of Agriculture will also be glad 
to have information concerning changes that have 
been noticed in the bird life of any locality, espe- 
cially if the observations extend over a consider- 
able number of years. 


* © 


THE PROFITABLE SEWING SCHOOL. 


NSTEAD of going to the city to learn to sew, 
| twenty country girls paid one dollar a week 
each to a skilled needlewoman, and had a 
month’s instruction during the time when work 
on the farms was not pressing. They were sure 
when they had finished the course that what they 
had learned was worth every penny it had cost. 
The first week was given over to undergarments 
and aprons. Nothing was finished entirely, but 
garments were cut, fitted and so far completed that 
even a novice could finish them. Particular atten- 
tion was devoted to finishing off the seams inside, 
and to handwork, but cutting patterns and properly 
marking them occupied a good part of the time. 
The second week the girls made plain shirt 
waists and house jackets. The materials ranged 


from the daintiest and sheerest of summer fabrics | 


to stout ginghams for winter wear, and silks for 
best. The teacher laid great stress on economical 
cutting and perfect fitting. 

The third week was devoted to house dresses 
and the simpler frocks for afternoon. The work 
of fitting waists and skirts together was difficult, 
but when the girls remembered that they had been 
almost without experience in such work, they felt 
satisfied with their progress. 

The course, as planned, was to include party 


frocks and the more difficult walking skirts, but | 
by unanimous vote the girls decided to go on with | 


the common dresses, and learn to make them well 
before taking up anything more ambitious. 
When the month was ended, each girl was able 


to show for her four weeks’ work and her four | 


dollars, ten undergarments and aprons nearly 
finished, six waists and dressing jackets, and four 
partly finished house dresses. The handwork to 
be done on the garments was saved for other 
afternoons, when the girls met and sewed together. 
Each girl had aequired a practical working idea 
of cutting, fitting, and sewing, and a complete set 
of useful patterns. 














The Meeting Place 


in Summertime 
Is Around a Dish of Puffed Grains 


Every morning, countless families are now meeting 
around a dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. Some eat 
them with cream and sugar—some mix them with their fruit. 


Every evening, legions again meet around Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice in milk. At suppertime or bedtime these 
dainty morsels form an ideal good-night dish. 


At noontime, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice form the 
welcome luncheon. At dinner, they are scattered like nut 
meats over the ice cream: In the afternoon, girls use them 
in candy making, and hungry boys eat the grains like peanuts 
when at play. 


The millions who do this know the utmost in a cereal- 


food delight. 
The Perfect Foods 


Prof. Anderson, in these puffed grains, has created the 
perfect foods. Here, for the first time, all the food granules 
are broken. Digestion can instantly act. 


Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hun- 
dred million steam explosions. And the airy morsels which 
result are the best-cooked foods in existence. 


They are foods for any hour. They never tax the stom- 
ach. And every atom of food value has been made avail- 
able. No other method has ever created such ideal foods as 
these puffed grains. 
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In the hot days coming—when you want to save cook- 
ing — when you want cool foods, easy to digest —serve a 
wealth of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Serve them as breakfast cereals, as dairy dishes. And 
use them like confections, for the taste is like toasted nuts. 


Each puffed grain has a different flavor. But each is 
crisp and bubble-like and thin. Each is a dainty which 
everyone enjoys. Each marks the limit in good food. 


Serve them both. Order a package of each from your 
grocer, then let the children vote on which they like best. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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3 fe Questions about the contents of this | 
department will be gladly answered 





OSS and Harlow were 
R waiting their turns at 
wt the bat. Some of their 
fellow players were lying on 
the grass near the bench; 
others were standing up, 
swinging bats. Ross and 
Harlow sat side by side on 
the bench. Unknown to 
them, a stranger in the 
grand stand was watching 
them both with keen eyes. 
He was an alumnus of the college, but he had 
come to the championship game less to see the 
contest itself than to observe these two young 
men, both of whom had been warmly recom- 
mended for a good position that he had to offer to 
some member of the graduating class. He was in 
doubt which to select. 

Ross glanced up at the crowded grand stand. 
The man with the keen eyes saw that he was a 
clean-cut, handsome young fellow. 
His uniform was neat, and his hair 
was as carefully parted as if he were 
in a drawing-room instead of playing 
baseball. He waved his hand at a 
friend whom he recognized in the 
stand, and shouted something that 
was lost in the sudden cheer that 
greeted a good play. The noise drew 
his attention back to the field, and 
for a time he watched the players— 
the base runner taking a long lead 
off first, the left fielder holding up 
one hand all the time to protect his 
eyes from the sun, the catcher taking 
off his mask nearly every time that 
he returned the ball to the pitcher, and the man 
on the ¢ ing line dancing wildly about as he 
shouted to the base runner. Then Ross leaned 
over to a player lying on the grass in front of the 
bench and whispered something, whereat they 
both laughed, and looked up into the grand stand. 

All this the man with the keen eyes carefully 
noted. At the same time he was watching Har- 
low. But Harlow had not looked toward the grand 
stand, nor was he chatting with his fellow players. 
His eyes were fixed every instant on the field— 
not on the field as a whole, nor on this or that 
player, but all the time on the pitcher whom it 
would soon be his turn to face. He watched 
every movement as a cat watches a mouse; he 
noted how the pitcher, in spite of an obvious 
attempt to deliver each ball with the same motion, 
had little peculiarities of preparation and swing 
of the arm that distinguished a curve from a fast 
straight ball, a drop from an out. With such 
intense concentration that he leaned forward 
until he nearly fell off the bench, he watched the 
delivery of one ball after 
another until he felt that 
the pitcher could not fool 
him again with the 
change of pace that had 
worked his downfall 
when he went to bat in 
the first inning. 

All this, and more, the 
man with the keen eyes 
observed from the stand. 
When he left the field at 
the end of the game,—a game that brought 
the championship to his old college through 
a timely hit in the ninth inning,—he was 
no longer in doubt as to his choice for the vacant 
position. 

“It is not simply that Harlow made the winning 
hit,” he said to himself, while the rejoicing crowd 
of undergraduates surged by with songs and 
cheers, “but that he prepared himself to make it. 
Ross might have made it, but in that case it would 
have been mere luck. I want the boy who studies 
the opposing pitcher until he can step to the plate 
with something more trustworthy than natural 
talent to depend on.” 
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DRYING A TENT. 


F you must break camp at a certain time, if your 
| tent is wet, and if you do not want to pack forty 
or fifty pounds of water to the next camping 
place, to say nothing of having the tent slowly wet 
everything else in the outfit, then clearly you must 
dry the tent before you pack it. That you can do 
in two ways, depending on how heavy the tent is, 
how wet it is, and how much you wish to dry it. 

You must have a good-sized fire all night. Put 
as many large stones as you can in the fire, and 
the first thing in the morning, take a pole and 
roll the stones inside the tent. The heat will 
help dry the canvas, so that when you are ready 
to pack up, after breakfast, you will find the tent 
in fair condition, even if it is not quite dry. 

But if the tent is large, very wet, or must be 
totally dry,—as it must be if it is the last day in 
camp, and you expect to pack it away for a year, 
—you will have to repitch it over the large bed 
of coals left from the night fire. Do it the very 
first thing inthe morning. You can cook breakfast 
over the coals the same as ever, even if the tent 
is over them, but you must make no smoke, for 
smoke would cover the inside of the tent with soot. 

You must take care to watch the tent when it is 
pitched over the coals, because if it is left to itself 
a stray coal may set it afire, or burn a ruinous hole 
in it. The tent need not be pitched as securely as 
usual, but it must be firm enough to withstand 
occasional gusts of wind. 

You cannot dry the tent ropes while you are dry- 
ing the tent. It is well to have the tent so made 
that the ropes can be knotted to it as needed; 
then you can take them out and dry them later 
by themselves, after the tent is rolled up. The 
top of the tent will dry first; the part next to the 
ground, last. When it is pitched over the coals, 
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lower edges of the tent do not reach the ground. 
With very heavy canvas, it often pays to dry one 
side, then to take the tent down and repitch it— 
still over the bed of coals—inside out. That dries 
both sides in less time than any other method. 
Never put a tent away wet, or even damp. It 
will soon mildew and rot, and be utterly ruined. 
If you have no chance to dry it, sell it, no matter 
at what price, for you will be just so much ahead. 
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HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO FOLLOW 
A BLAZED TRAIL. 


HE forest-dwelling Indians made several 
different kinds of blazed trails, namely, the 
trail between camps, the game or hunting 
trail, the trapper’s trail, and the concealed or 
war trail. 

The trail between camps—the public highway, 
as it were—should be broad and direct. It need 
not be the very shortest route, but it should be 
the most agreeable and convenient. It is the 
kind of trail that you blaze to the 
mountain top for the view, or to your 
eabin in the woods. The blazes 
should therefore be near together 
and obvious, each mark three or four 
inches long, and three feet from the 
ground. At every turn a sapling 
should be felled, or rather, cut suffi- 
ciently to let the fallen part hang in 
the direction of the turn. (Fig. 1.) 
The cut should be made three feet 
from the ground, like the blazes on 
the trees. If the fallen part can be 
made to form an obstacle to further 
progress in a straight line, so much 
the better. 

For the hunting trail, the blaze is much smaller, 
and is five feet from the ground, instead of three. 
(Fig. 2.) The marks are twenty-five paces apart, 
and at every turn the cut is deeper, and the bark 
is left unclipped. If the path turns to the left, the 
cut is on the left-hand side of the tree; if it turns 
to the right, the cut is on the right. 

It is best to select small trees, for the bark on 
them, being tenderer, yields more easily to the 
blow of your hatchet, and therefore shows the 
mark better. The blaze must be on the side 
of the tree next to the trail, and more open to 
view on the side toward home, for a woodsman 
who has once gone over a trail can always follow 
it back. 

The game trail is very hard to detect unless you 
are looking for it, and even then it requires prac- 
tice to follow it without losing sight of it now 
and then. Furthermore, it is not everyone who 
knows how to blaze a game trail. You must 
place your mark accurately on the right tree, and 
on the right side of the tree, and you must not 
disfigure the tree; nor will you if you do the work 
as well as the Indian does it. But if you go about 
gashing the trees indiscriminately, you will not 
only leave unsightly records of your passage, but 
you will also disclose your 
trail to everyone who 
passes. You should do 
just enough cutting to 
guide your friends and 
followers without unnec- 
essary publicity. 

The trapper’s trail is 
even nearer to being con- 
cealed. It is blazed on 
noticeable trees, twenty 
to thirty paces apart; the 
marks are still higher than 
those of the game trail, but 
are otherwise the same, 
until the trail reaches a 
point opposite the first trap. There a hack with 
a knife is made, or a twig is bent, to show in 
what direction to follow the shore line. A stick 
thrust into the ground, broken at a height of two 
feet, and bent until it touches the water, means 
that the trap is in the water. (Fig. 3.) If the 
broken part does not reach the water, it means 
that the trap is on shore. A birch-bark ring tied 
to the stick means that the trap is in a hole. 

This trail usually begins not at the camp, but at 
some distance away, at a point made known to 
the family or the trapping partner, so that in case 
the trapper is unable to go over the line himself, 
a member of his family or the partner can do it. 
Each trapper has his own signs, and some trappers 
make the sign of the animal they seek. That in it- 
self helps to disclose the position of the trap, because 
each animal has its well-known, peculiar habits. 

Men on the warpath used the concealed blaze 
in order that another war party of 
the same tribe might overtake 
them or find their camp. A war 
party seldom blazed a trail unless 
another was likely to follow. In 
such a contingency, the party ahead 
would leave a blaze high up on a 
tree, with a hack on the side toward 
their progress. They would leave a 
blaze at every well-known point; 
there the party following would look 
for it. In some secret place the war | 
party would usually leave other in- 
formation, conveyed by signs or some 
form of picture writing. The band 
that followed, having found the high blaze, would 
search for other guidance. 

In -following an old trail from which branch 
trails lead off, the experienced Indian woodsman, 
on reaching the place where the trail divides, is 
accustomed to tie a bunch of grass to a low branch 
on the right side of the path he takes. (Fig. 4.) 
When he leaves the trail entirely, he sets up a 
rod, bends it in the direction he took, and ties a 
knot of grass near the top. This he does when he 
flees from some danger, and expects his friends 
to follow him. At any point to which he desires 
to return for the sake of meeting his friends, he 
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each other. If he wishes his party to camp there, 
he draws a circle on the ground. Boys on a “hike” 
or an exploring expedition may find these signs 
of use. 

When two or three families of Indians rove in 
the deep woods, hunting or trapping, they employ 
a similar system. The men usually know the 
region well; therefore, they agree, before sepa- 
rating in the morning, where they will hunt and 
where they will camp at nightfall; and thither all 
go at the end of the day’s hunting. The hunter 
who takes the direction of 
the chosen camp is the one 
to guide the families that 
come after. Some of the 
women are very keen in 
following this kind of a 
trail. 

When there is only one 
family, and they are within 
the danger line from tribal 
enemies, the hunter uses 
a concealed blaze for his 
wife and children to follow. 
In that case, he may adopt 
a secret code. The blaze 
never begins very near hiscamp. When he wants 
to be especially obscure, he conceals his blaze 
inside a group of trees, and makes the second 
mark about a hundred paces farther on. In each 
case, he indicates the direction by a right-angled 
gash or an arrow point. (Fig. 5.) 

Late one fall a party of Sioux Indians had been 
hunting for some time in the Cree country. The 
game was abundant, and the trapping season had 
just begun ; therefore the Sioux hunters took extra 
chances of danger from their enemies, the Crees, 
and observed every precaution. 

One of the Sioux killed a moose, but as it was 
late in the afternoon, he brought no part of it to 
camp. The next morning the hunter sent several 
boys to bring in the meat; and inasmuch as he 
was particularly expert in hunting and war sig- 
nals, and had therefore been appointed to recon- 
noitre ahead of the day’s march, he had no time 
to take the boys to the 
game. 

The first blaze was nearly 
half a mile from camp, on 
the inside of one of four 
large white birches. Above 
the usual blaze were two 
hacks, and above those, the 
figure of an arrowhead, 
drawn with a sharp stick 
on the bark. It was as 
clear as day to all the boys. 
It meant, follow the direc- 
tion of the arrow for two 
hundred paces, then hunt 
for another. At the second tree, an arrow pointed 
diagonally from the first for two hundred paces 
more. So the boys went on until they came out 
upon the shore of a lake, where they found the 
arrow pointing along the shore with a tree drawn 
on the bark. They continued until they came to 
a conspicuous tree, where they found, above the 
blaze, the figure of an animal. (Fig. 6.) About 
fifty paces from the last blaze they found the 
moose. 
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TROLLING FOR PICKEREL. 


OT every boy who trolls for pickerel knows 
N how to get the most enjoyment out of the 

sport. Success depends not so much upon 
tackle as upon the knowledge of the boy behind 
the rod, but the quality of the sport does depend 
largely upon the implements. Although undoubt- 
edly there is fun in catching fish in almost any 
way, there is more fun in doing it with the light 
tackle that calls for skill, than in merely pulling 
them into the boat ‘‘with a derrick.” 

The tackle need be neither elaborate nor ex- 
pensive, although you can make it so if you have 
money to lavish. A dollar steel rod, a fifty-cent 
reel, and fifty yards of line that will cost about a 
dollar, will be all the tackle you need, aside from 
lures. It would be advisable to pay more for the 
rod, and about four times as much for the reel, 
but if you cannot afford more, get the cheaper 
things. Five dollars will buy an outfit that is 
good enough for anyone. 

As to baits, there is a wide divergence of 
opinion, but a simple fluted spoon, size three and 
one-half, is almost uniformly successful. A me- 
dium-sized wooden minnow, commonly called a 
“dowagiac,” is also a very successful lure, al- 
though more often used for casting than for troll- 
ing. There are many “weedless’’ hooks upon the 
market, for use in lakes that have 
overmuch vegetation. One of the 
best is a simple hook with a rubber 
protector that prevents the weeds 
from catching the barb. It must be 
baited with a strip of white pork rind 
about three inches long, cut to re- 
semble a minnow—that is, with a 
forked tail. Threading red silk floss 
back and forth through the pork, and 
leaving the ends protruding until the 
pork looks like a many-legged cater- 
pillar, makes a bait that is effective 
for trolling, and also fine for casting. 
Baiting a spoon will sometimes 
secure pickerel when all other methods fail; but 
it is usually regarded as unsportsmanlike. 

You can troll alone by using a rod holder, or 
setting the rod against the seat in front of you; 
but it is better to have a companion, and take 
turns at fishing. 

The secret of successful trolling is in moving 
slowly. You will notice that more fish are taken 
when the boat is turning round. That is because 
| the spoon is then well down in the water. There- 
fore, troll slowly, and keep the spoon well toward 
the bottom. Do not make any more noise than is 
necessary. Although pickerel are not very shy, 
the banging of an oar against the side of the boat, 
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or splashing the water, will frighten the fish. 
Use all the line you can manage. A hook tray- 
eling a hundred feet or so behind the boat wil! 
catch more fish than one only fifty feet away. 

Every boy knows where to look for pickerel— 
if in lakes, near the inlet or the outlet, or along 
the edge of weed beds; and in rivers, at the 
mouths of creeks or along the edges of meadows. 
You cannot troll successfully in rivers unless the 
streams are large; if they are small, you can use 
but little line, and the secret of successful trolling 
is in using plenty of line and in traveling slowly. 

After hooking the fish, play it until it is ex- 
hausted, then land it with net or gaff. If you 
must grasp it with the hand, take hold just back 
of the head, and allow the hand to slip into the 
gills, but look out for the pickerel’s teeth; they 
are capable of inflicting an ugly wound. 


* © 
A CURIOUS KIND OF MULTIPLICATION. 


HAT! Multiply 343 by 177 without know- 

W ing the multiplication table beyond the 

“two times nine’? Yes; if you can mul- 

tiply and divide by 2, you can get any product in 
the following simple way: 

Put down the two numbers side by side, and 
form a column under each by successively divid- 
ing by 2 in the first column, and doubling the 
number in the second column. Discard all re- 
mainders as you divide, and carry both columns 
in even rows until the last quotient is 1. Then 
cross out every line that has an even number in 
the first column, add what remains in the second 
column, and you have the product. In the follow- 





ing col the bers in parentheses are the 
ones to be discarded. 
343 177 1 
171 354 2 
85 708 + 
(42) (1,416 ) (8) 
21 2,832 16 
(10) ( 5,664 ) (32) 
5 11,328 64 
(2) ( 22,656 ) (128 ) 
1 45,312 256 
60,711 343 


The reason why this comes out so nicely may be 
explained by means of a third column, showing 
the successive powers of 2. The powers standing 
in the uncrossed lines will exactly account for the 
remainders that were rejected. Their sum is 
therefore equal to the multiplier, 343; and oppo- 
site each is the partial product equal to 177 times 
the corresponding power of 2. 
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A REFRIGERATOR-OVERFLOW ALARM. 


URING the summer months your mother 
D is often annoyed by the overflowing of the 

refrigerator drip pan. The accompanying 
drawings show an electrical device that you can 
make for her that gives warning when the pan is 
nearly full. 

In Fig. 1, W is a fork-shaped piece of wood, 
four inches long, one and one-half inches wide, 
and seven-eighths of an inch thick. X is a piece 
of stiff brass wire twisted round the screw §, so 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


that it is free to move up and down. The screw S 
should extend through and beyond the wood. 
To the lower end of the wire, a wooden or cork 
float, B, is fastened. At P, on the other side of the 
piece of wood (Fig. 2), insert a screw that shall 
extend through and about half an inch beyond 
the wood. At R, fit two brass washers over the 
end of the screwS. Thus you have two binding 
posts, one at P and one at R. Attach wires to 
these binding posts. Connect one wire with a 
battery and the other with a bell with which the 
battery is also connected. 

When you have done that, slip the prongs of the 
forked piece of wood over the edge of the drip 
pan. When the water in the pan rises, the float, 
B, will also rise. As B rises, the bent part of the 
wire will be depressed until it touches the end of 
the binding post. That completes the circuit, and 
rings the bell. 

The height at which the alarm will sound can be 
varied by bending the wire nearer to or farther 
from the binding post. 
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A FLOWER RACE. 


FLOWER race is a pretty feature of many 
A young people’s parties in France. It is ar- 
ranged as follows: Procure a large number 

of many different kinds of wild flowers, including 
several that are not widely known. Just before 
the start of the race, place the flowers loosely 
upon a good-sized table, stationing five or six 
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Schools, Colleges and Camps. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if you have any preference as to 
its location. Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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C. P. KENDALL, Principal, Yale St., North Stonington, Conn. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY for Boys 
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ou 66 Special attention to life 
in the —=. feate YX colleges. Lower school for 
younger boys. So $400-$500. 

EORGE B. LAWSON, Princ. 


Perry oe ere Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Wrs. ANNIE MOSELFY PERRY, Principal. 


SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. House- 
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schoo Miss EMILY R MUNRO, A 
Principal. Waterbury, Conn. 


The Fannie A. Smith 
Froebel indergarten and Training School 
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Fannie A Smith, 857 Lafa: 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by 

the legislature. Faculty of 30 Osteopathic physicians in 

active ve ence. Instruction in science and practice largely 

individual. Term begins Sept. 15th. Write for catalogue. 
15 CRAIGIE STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Up a Thorou; paration for college and 
technical schoo! Extensive Mithletic fields, gymnasium 
with — o. -_ me 
Lower School — Special home care and training of 
younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R.1 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Inthe New Hampshire hills. 40acres. 7buildings. 5-acre 
— field. nasium. College entrance Certificate, 
anualtraining shops. Domesticscience. Personal care o 
each och bay and girl, $250 a Ry Write for information. 
Clayton, A. M., Principal, Andover, New Hampshire. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a nae 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 


Scientific and Svepesstery ry Departments. Athletic fields. 
Five buildings, including residence — cottage and gym 
nasium. Write for illustrated pwr 
JOSEPH H. oavTe. L cipal, 
12 High streut. 4 Mass. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
New buildings. Modern Bee ere Degree of D. M. 
ertiionten Fe 


Catalog. EUGENE H BMITE, B. Mc D, Dean, Boston, accep 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
A College Pre tory School for Girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Princi cipale. 
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girls behind it. Provide an equal number of boys 
with sealed envelopes containing identical lists of 
six, eight, or ten varieties of flowers. The judges 
should select the varieties just before the start of 
the race. 

At a given signal, each boy runs to the table, 
and passes his envelope to one of the waiting 
girls, who opens it, reads the list, and proceeds 
to select the flowers called for as rapidly as pos- 
sible. When she has gathered all that are listed, 
she passes the flowers to her partner, who runs 
back to the starting point, and hands the bunch 
with the list to the judges, at the same time giving 
his name and that of his partner. 

The contest is won by the boy who first succeeds 
in delivering the right flowers to the judges, and 
he divides his prize with the young girl who made 
the correct selections. 
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A HANDKERCHIEF TRICK. 


take two corners of a handkerchief, one 
a in each hand, and with a single straight 
motion, and without letting go either corner, 

to tie a knot in the handkerchief seems, at first 
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thought, impossible. Neverthe- 
less it is simple. 
Fig. 1 Before you take hold of the 
handkerchief, cross your arms, 
then grasp the two corners of the handkerchief, 
as in Fig.1. Holding an opposite corner in each 
hand, draw the arms apart. That single straight 
movement will tie the knot, as it appears in Fig. 2. 
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TO PRINT FROM A WET NEGATIVE. 


SUGGESTION about printing from a wet 
A negative that was made in “Making 

Money With a Camera,” in the April Boys’ 
Page, has brought so many inquiries about the 
process that it is here described in detail: 

When it is necessary to save the hours that it 
takes for a negative to dry, immerse the printing 
paper in water, and place it on the wet negative. 
Take care to remove all the air bubbles, so that 
the paper and the negative shall be in absolute 
contact throughout. You can do it by gently 
pressing the paper down with wet fingers along 
one edge of the plate, and continuing the motion 
from side to side, until you reach the farther edge. 

With a piece of absorbent cotton remove every 
trace of water from the glass side and the edges 
of the negative. You can then put the negative 
into the printing frame and make a print in the 
usual way. 

There is, however, another and less risky method 
that takes no more time. Immerse the negative 
in alcohol immediately after you have washed out 
the “hypo,” let it remain about two minutes, then 
remove it. The alcohol that clings to the nega- 
tive will evaporate very quickly, and will leave it 
entirely dry, so that you can make a print in the 
usual way. 
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A MUSHROOM BOAT ANCHOR. 


DISK from a worn-out harrow, plough or 

A seeder can be converted at small cost of 

money and labor into an excellent mush- 
room anchor. 

For the shank you will need an eyebolt that the 

blacksmith will make, of round 
(@) iron, five-eighths of an inch in 

diameter; it should be about four 
feet long, and have two nuts on 
the end. Screw one of the nuts 
on about an inch, put the project- 
ing end of the eyebolt through 
the hole in the centre of the disk, 
and screw the other nut tightly 
on the outside. 

Such an anchor will hold far 
better than an equally heavy 
simple weight, and can be taken 
apart for compact storage. Tak- 
ing it apart and putting it together 
again will, of course, be simpler 
if the outer nut is made with a 
short handle attached, so as to 

do away with the necessity for a 
ta ‘ wrench. 
The mushroom is the best form 
of anchor for a soft bottom, and 
serves almost as well as a fluke anchor on harder 
ones. If the bottom is such that it will not catch, 
load it with stones, and use as a killick. 
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TWO WOODWORKING HINTS. 


‘WO problems are common to beginners in 
woodworking who have not had the advice 
of some one experienced in the art. One is 

how to smooth the surface of a cross-grained 
piece of wood; the other is how to bore a hole 
perpendicular to the surface that it penetrates. 

To smooth a piece of wood in which the grain is 
tortuous or uneven, use a double iron plane. See 
that the cutting edge is as sharp as you can make 
it. Loosen the screw that holds the two irons 
together, and slip the guard iron down until only 
the smallest possible cutting edge of the blade is 
left exposed—a sixty-fourth to a thirty-second of 
an inch is enough. Screw the irons together very 
tight, and “‘set” the plane as fine as possible. It 
will then do smooth work on the most difficult 
wood. 

To bore a perpendicular hole: Having first 
marked the position that the hole is to occupy, 
clamp a small steel try-square to the surface of 
the wood in such a position that the blade shall be 
parallel to the line of direction in which you wish 
to bore, and the edge of the blade just outside the 
circumference of the hole. If you watch the space 
between the bit and the blade of the square, and 
keep the edges of the space parallel, your hole 








will be “‘straight’’—that is, perpendicular 
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of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
College or University. 


any preference as to its location. Address, 
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WISCONSIN, Lake Geneva and Highland Park, Ill. 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


A select school with a high standard of Academic work, supplement- 
ed by the physical, moral and social benefits of a Military and 
Naval life. Limited enrollinent ; references required. Catalogue. 

vidson, Superin rintendent, Geneva, Wis. 


QUINCY MANSION SCHOOL *°Wotiscton.‘stase 


In historic Quincy. Attractive estate. 6 w.. from Boston. 
Outdoor s ig 9 RB. one graduate courses. Advantages 
in Music, guages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates 4 hy college. akefers On we WILLARD, to Bang 
Hamilton. . HORA 


Hopkins Hall ‘visor" 


An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlobdking Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped building. ene ae sports all the year. Upper 
and lower school. College preparator d general courses. Write 
for circular. Miss ELLEN 8 SDEN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every de- 
partment of a broa culture, a loyal and helpful pt Ae 
spirit. Libe endowment permits liberal terms, $300 per 
year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
Boston, Massachusetts 39th year begins Sept. 28th 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Department of ty x Rg ag ole ey 

Benson, Visiting Jnstructor, ‘a josley, 
W. James, L. P. Thompson, R. McLellan, A = ie Book 
ment of Modeling—B. L. Pratt; Department of Design—H. 
Elliott, H. H. Clark, G, J. Hunt. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 
Cummings Foreign Schol arships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, and 
Ten School Scholarships. Write for circular. 

Address ALICE F. BROOKS, Manager. 
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Peterboro, N.H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 3 


Finest plant and paoment in America. 1100 feet 

@ above the sea level. All field and water sports. ; 

> Tramping, nature study, arts and crafts. The safety 

and health _ our campers the first consideration. 
r illustrated booklet addre: 


= The Seetary, 10 Everett St., ae Wiese. ; 
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Emerson College of Oratory 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 
The e. Php school of Oratory, Liter- 
ature, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Yedagogy in America. It 
aims to devel in the student a 
knowledge of his own powers 
expression, whether as a creative 
thinker or as an interpreter. —_ 
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our graduates as teachers in 
colleges, normal and high 
schools is greater than we 
can fill. th year opens 
Tuesday, September 22d. 





Lasell — 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. 


10 Miles from Boston. 





Home making in all its phases is 
thoroughly taught at Lasell.. The prin- 
ciples of hygiene and sanitation, the 
science of foods, marketing, cooking, 
the art of entertaining, house fufnishing 
and management, sewing, dressmaking 
and millinery are studied in a practical 
way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. 

Regular, college preparatory and special 
courses, including art and elocution. 
Music faculty of ten teachers — organ, 
piano, violin and voice. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sportsare encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. Twentyacres, twelve 
buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 
117 Woodland Road 


HOWE SCHOOL 


(ENDOWED) 
HOWE, INDIANA. 


A teacher for every ten boys. te f boy recites every lesson 
every day. Graduates admitt to leading colleges on 
certificates. Estate of 150acres. 9 fine buildings. iueroug® 
Healthful country life. Beautiful lakes. i 
athletic sports. Separate se for younge' 
illustrated catalogue address 
Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 232, Howe, Indiana. 
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WORCESTER 
For Boys ACADEMY _ aist Year 


160 boys prepared in last 4 years for 31 different —_ 
and professional schools. Alumni in 43 states and 15 fore 
countries. Enrollment represents 25 states and 10 forei 
countries. Classical and scientific courses for general edu- 
cation. Faculty of 21 experienced men. Standards of 
—— the highest. School spirit broad and demo- 
cratic. olarship aid for worthy boys. Organized play 
gives boys graded physical training. Equipment unusually 
complete. Catalogue. 


























HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, 
Mass. 





D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. ,91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 



















FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
BRADFORD, MASS. 111th year 


Certi 
High School graduates. Address 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Thirty miles from Boston,in the beautiful Merrimac 
pg Extensive grounds and modern equipment. 

cate admits to leading colleges. neral 
course of five years and two years’ course for 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M.., Principal. ' ——_ 
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room andinfirmary. Esta’ 


A School College Certificate 
st Abbot Academy *i: 

23 Miles AND General Course 
From Boston OVER, MASS. Household Science 


Founded 1828 


Situated in a famous New yy own. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis courts and athletic fields. Six 
modern buildings containin, ne : PT Sreapape nee assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium, recreation 
she 


1 circles for scholarship and character. Long, successful 





history. Modern spirit and methods. $600. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 
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School 


Genuine peppy home life 
some and be 
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Distinetively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
; personal attention and $e. Growing girls inspired by whole- 
utiful ideals of useful w 
fe, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine 
t of seashore, ponies. , and pores observed especially for 


omanhood. The Ons climate is exceptionally tavor- 


ic, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 





Spanish 77 ap teachers. All atb- ‘a study under patient and 


e French, German, 
f Gi Is enthusiastic instructors. A 
or r Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Pains. P. 0. Box D. 


Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea. 


Four buildings. 


Extensive grounds. 


15 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


New concrete residence hall. New gymnasium. 
Large athletic fields. Cinder track. Safe 


boating and swimming in landlocked Plymouth Harbor, border- 
ing on school grounds. Summer camp in Maine woods. College or 


business preparation. 


Individual responsibility developed. Non- 


military. Upper and lower schools. For illustrated catalog address 


HENRY P. MOULTON, Jr., Director, or RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 
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Questions about the contents of this ; 
department will be gladly answered 





DISCREET LETTER WRITING. 


MONG the souvenirs of 

A her girlhood, a gray- 

haired woman treas- 

ures a fatherly letter from 

* Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
in which he says: 

“Your little note gave me 

the greatest pleasure, and 
I wrote you a long and 
rather effusive answer, with 
a curious anecdote about 
the Wadsworth matter, 
which had come to my attention only that morn- 
ing. But, as I took the letter to the post office, 
I had a feeling that, although I had named no 
names, there was one person in the world who 
might be pained if I told the story; so I destroyed 
the note, and you have waited for the answer.” 

His correspondent was naturally disappointed 
to lose that “long and rather effusive answer,” 
but she felt the value of the lesson that Doctor 
Hale had conveyed. 

Of course some persons have little temptation to 
commit epistplary indiscretions, since their letters 
are as few and as brief as possible. But many of 
us find it dangerously easy to write freely of our- 
selves and others. Our postal system is wonder- 
fully accurate; our letters are rarely lost in the 
mails; and we do not trouble ourselves to think 
of the thousand and one chances to which they 
may be exposed. Perhaps half the risk would be 
avoided if we “let ourselves go’’ only to those 
whom we know and trust. Even then, our trust 
might be ill-founded, or the letters might subse- 
quently fall into other hands. 

Our thoughts remain our own as long as they 
are unexpressed. Sometimes a mere glance of 
the eye, a tone of the voice, or a slight involun- 
tary movement is enough to put them irrevocably 
into the possession of another person. When we 
go so far as to express them in spoken language, 
they are gone forever out of our own keeping, and 
beyond any caleulation we can make as to their 
effect. That is why it is hard to overstate any 
caution about the use of the tongue. “Behold, 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” But 
when we take the further step of putting our 
thoughts into writing, we give them an emphasis, 
a possible reach of influence, and a length of life 
far beyond any that spoken thought can have. 
Surely it is well for us to keep these matters in 
mind when we “take our pen in hand.’”’ And we 
should protect with scrupulous honor every pri- 
vate communication that we receive. 
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GROWING LARGE STRAWBERRIES. 


Te size of strawberries depends on the 
character of the plants, the space they have 
for growth, and the attention that they re- 
ceive during the blossoming season. 

To grow the biggest strawberries, select a vari- 
ety that naturally bears fruit of fair or large size, 
like the Marshall, the Gandy, the Bubach, and 
the Sample. Set the plants two feet apart, in 
rows three feet apart. Do not let any runners 
take root; all the strength of the plant should go 
toward producing a huge root-and-crown system, 
with no duties to perform but bearing fruit. If 
you take good care of the plants during the sum- 
mer, and cover them adequately in the winter 
with a three-inch mulch of manure that contains 
plenty of straw, you will need to take only one 
other precaution to assure big berries in the 
spring; but that is an important one. 

It is well known that a berry plant will mature 
only those berries that it can bring to reasonable 
perfection; in other words, the reason why not 
all blossoms produce berries is that the plant 
rejects all fruit that it cannot form and ripen; it 
seems to have the instinct not to try to exhaust 
itself. If, however, you feed the plant adequately 
during the season of bloom, it will not only de- 
velop all its berries, but they will be large and 
perfect. 

Therefore give each plant a pint of liquid 
manure every four or five days during the bloom- 
ing season. In place of the manure water, a 
solution of nitrate of soda is an excellent fertilizer. 
Not oftener than once a week feed to the roots of 
each plant a teaspoonful of the nitrate dissolved 
in a half-pint of water. 

If a frost should strike the bed while the blooms 
are open, some of them will be killed, some only 
nipped. The nipped ones will produce odd- 
shaped, undersized nubbins; if you cut those off 
as soon as they form, the remaining berries will 
be larger and better. 

No small fruit responds more readily to atten- 
tion than does the strawberry. Its production 
can be controlled in a way that makes it a safer 
investment than most other small fruits. 
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AN EDGE FOR COLLARS AND CUFFS. 

N grandmother’s 
| time, before the days 

of machine -made 
hemstitching or em- 
broidery, beautiful rut- 
fies for white dresses 
and neckerchiefs were 
made by edging them 
with a fancy hemstitch. 
The linen ruffies on gentlemen’s shirts were also 
edged in that way. 

For a collar and cuffs, take three pieces of fine 
linen of the requisite length, and about one and 
one-quarter inches wide. Draw two threads 
across the entire length of the piece, one-half inch 
from the edge, turn the edge, and baste a hem one- 
quarter of an inch wide. One-eighth of an inch 
above the drawn stitches, draw two more stitches, 
not all the way across, but to within one-eighth 
of an inch of the first drawn stitches. Hemstitch 
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into the basted hem in the usual way, then Sed 
stitch the second row at the edge of the centre of 
the linen. That wil! form the little pattern shown 
in the illustration. 
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MECHANICAL SKETCHING. 


F you are looking for some way of keeping 
children amused on a raiay day, or for a new 
game for an evening’s entertainment, you may 

find a mechanical sketching contest worth trying. 
Lack of ability to draw and ignorance of the use 
of water colors need keep no one from taking 
part. The process is very simple, and the result 
depends largely on luck—the way the paints hap- 
pen to run. 

The best way to seat the contestants is at small 
tables,—four at a table,—or they may all sit at 
one large table. For materials, you will need 
some inexpensive water-color paints, which can 
be bought for twenty-five cents a box. One box 
will do for each table 
of four players, but 
every player should 
have a camel’s-hair 
brush plate; a sheet 
of water-color paper, 
with a_ three-inch 
square drawn on it in 
pencil; a glass of 
water; asmall square 
of blotting paper, on 
which to dry the 
brush, fand a butter 
plate for mixing the 
paint. The sketches have to be made quickly; if 
the paint is allowed to dry between strokes, the 
results will be poor. Two minutes is ample time 
to allow for a picture. 

When the signal is given to start, dip the brush 
in clean water, and draw it horizontally across 
the centre of the three-inch square. Above this 
wet line, but not touching it, paint in the sky 
quickly with delicate coloring and a very wet 
brush. 

The wet brush, dipped lightly in blue and ap- 
plied with a slight addition of red, gives a clear 
blue sky flushed with a glow of sunshine. A faint 
touch of blue and of gray, and a suggestion of 
purple, gives a soft, hazy sky with a purple mist; 
and yellow and red gives a brilliant sunset effect. 

After painting in the sky, wet the brush again, 
and touch it first to one color, then to another and 
another, until you have a thick, dark mixture of 
blue, green, brown, gray, and red. Next, draw a 
wide line with this dark mixture under and close 
to the plain water line first made. 

A thick mixture of brown and red will make 
an autumn landseape that will combine with the 
yellow-red sunset. The dark greens and the gray 
will combine with the gray sky and the purple 
haze, to make a summer scene. The more deli- 
eate greens will give the effect of spring, to go 
with the blue and red sky. 

After putting in the dark heavy line under the 
first water line, turn the paper upside down, tilt 
it toward you, and with the point of the brush 
draw three or four lines vertically through the 
thick mixture, and across the clear water line 
down into the still wet sky. 

Tilt the paper from side to side, and the dark 
mixture will spread into various shapes and forms, 
and finally resolve itself into shrubbery and trees. 
With a few light strokes of the brish, the trees 
during the formation process can be made to take 
different shapes—to become the pointed pine, the 
slender poplar, the round, shapely elm or maple, 
or the tall-topped palm. 

Next, turn the paper round to its proper posi- 
tion, wet the brush in water, and spread the thick 
dark line all over the lower half of the outlined 
square to make the foreground of the landscape. 

Besides explaining the process to the children, 
you will probably have to show them how it is 
done, by making one or two sketches yonrself. 
But if you are giving a party, and there are prizes 
to be won and rules to be observed, it will be 
well to supply each guest with written directions. 
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BATTERS AND DOUGHS. 


HE woman who cooks by receipt has not 
mastered the principles of her art, any more 
than the boy has mastered geometry who is 

not able to construct a triangle on a given line 
without referring to his textbook. 

The principles that underlie the making of batters 
and doughs are simple and interesting, and cook- 
ing becomes a delight when you apply them in 
devising new dishes and new combinations. 

The four essentials in all such mixtures are: 
flour, wetting, salt, and a leaven. The four must 
always be in definite proportions, but the non- 
essentials, namely, sugar, shortening, spice, fruit, 
and flavoring, may vary according to individual 
taste. In these nonessentials lies the scope for 
individuality in cooking. 

The proportions of the essential ingredients 
should be committed to memory, and adhered to 
rather strictly. The wetting may be milk, water, 
or beaten eggs, or a mixture of any two of them, 
or of all three. For a thin batter you must have 
equal parts of flour and wetting—a cupful of flour 
to a cupful of wetting; for a thick batter, twice as 
much flour as wetting; for a soft dough, three 
times as much flour as wetting; for a stiff dough, 
four times as much flour as wetting. 

Now for the proportions of the dry ingredients: 
One cupful of flour calls for one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt; one cupful of flour calls for two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 

Lastly, if you remember that one cupful of flour 
will make four ordinary-sized muffins, biscuits, 
gems, or pancakes, you will see that you can 
construct a receipt to serve as many or as few 
persons as you wish. 

All flour mixtures are derivatives of some one 





of the four fundamental mixtures: the thin batter, 
the thick batter, the soft dough, or the stiff dough. 
You must have a test for the right consistency of 
the various mixtures, since different kinds of flour 
vary in “strength” or thickening property. A 
thin batter should be about the consistency of 
thick cream; it should pour sluggishly, but imme- 
diately find its level. A thick batter should also 
pour, but should require a full minute to settle, or 
find its level. A soft dough should be rather wet 
and sticky, and should “spread” in the bowl or on 
the board. A stiff dough should be firm, keep 
its shape, and not stick to the fingers or the mould- 
ing board. 

The Thin Batter. This batter, with or without 
the addition of sugar, butter, eggs, or any of the 
nonessentials that should be used ‘according to 
individual taste, can be made into pancakes, 
waffles, fritters, popovers, and puffs. Cold rice, 
left-over cereal, or mashed potato may be added 
to the pancake batter, and when so added, makes 
tempting and wholesome breakfast surprises. A 
French pancake is nothing but a common pancake 
made very thin, and glorified by being spread with 
jelly, rolled, and sprinkled with powdered sugar. 
It is then good enough for dessert. Waffles usu- 
ally need the addition of egg, one egg being equal 
to a quarter of a cupful in wetting property. 
Now, eggs and butter are complementary to one 
another in a batter, for the egg toughens, the 
butter “shortens” ; the egg makes the batter light, 
the butter makes it heavy. Hence, whenever egg 
is used, unless the object is to toughen somewhat 
and lighten a good deal, butter must be added. 
The maximum of richness and lightness is gained 
by the use of equal parts of each, but at a pinch, 
as little as one (level) tablespoonful of butter may 
be allowed to each egg. Fritter batters call for 
only a mere trace of butter, to give smoothness ; 
an excess will cause the fritter to fly to pieces if 
cooked in deep fat. For popovers and puffs, no 
leaven is necessary except air, vigorously beaten 
in. Egg may be used to increase their tenacity. 
A hot popover with a hole punched through it as 
it comes from the oven, and with the hole filled 
with apple sauce, makes an appetizing dessert 
for luncheon. Chopped raisins or currants may 
be added to the popover batter for variety. 

The Thick Batter. The thick batter is the 
muffin batter, the cake batter, the steamed pud- 
ding batter. It can also be used for fritters. 
Cooked cereal and cold mashed potatoes can be 
added to this batter, too, for variety. Sugar added 
to the ordinary muffin batter—from half to two- 
thirds as much as you have used of flour—makes 
a plain cake, a cottage pudding, a layer cake, or 
the foundation for a Martha Washington pie. 
Except in midwinter, when eggs are four or five 
cents apiece, you would of course use eggs for 
these last-named varieties. Chopped apples, 
peaches, figs, raisins, or fresh berries, stirred into 
a@ sweetened muffin batter, made as plain or as 
rich as you please, and spiced with clove or nut- 
meg, if you like those flavors, make an excellent 
steamed pudding—or baked, will give you an 
astonishing variety of quick cakes. 

The Soft Dough. The soft dough is the baking- 
powder biscuit dough—and scores, shortecakes, 
turnovers, dumplings, crullers, a plain crust for 
a meat pie, or for a deep-dish fruit pie, can all be 
made from it. So can a score of other dishes that 
you can invent for yourself by adding spice, fruit, 
either fresh or dried, nuts, chocolate — even 
chopped cold meat. 

The Stiff Dough. The stiff dough is the pie- 
erust dough, the hard cooky, and gingerbread 
dough. It is less frequently used than any of the 
others; hence it really offers an unexplored field 
for originality. 

If you want the best results in any of the mix- 
tures, you must remember that since egg is thick- 
ening and leavening as well as wetting, you can 
reduce the amount of flour to the extent of two 
tablespoonfuls, and of baking powder to the 
extent of one-half teaspoonful for each egg that 
you use. A trace of sugar, say about a teaspoon- 
ful to a eupful of flour, gives to the plain flour 
mixtures a certain softness of flavor that many 
persons like. 
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IRRIGATING THE HOME GARDEN. 


NE of the commonest and most serious 
O mistakes of the amateur gardener is to 
spray his garden every day with hose or 
watering can, especially in very hot weather. The 
effect on a superheated plant of a sudden drench- 
ing with cold water is to check growth, and often 
to convert a naturally robust plant into a perma- 
nent weakling. 

But since moisture is essential to all vegetation, 
the mistake of course lies not in applying the 
water, but in the way it is applied. To obtain 
the best results, take a pointed weeding hoe, or 
an ordinary hoe held cornerwise, and draw a 
trench five or six inches deep between two rows 
of vegetables. If the rows are more than two 
feet apart, make a trench parallel with each row, 
eight or ten inches to one side. Then either lay 
the nozzle of the hose in one end of the trench, or 
pour in water with a watering pot from which you 
have removed the sprayer. The quantity should 
depend on the character of the soil. If itis a 
heavy, moisture-retaining clay, it will be neces- 
sary to fill the trench only once; but on sandy soil, 
where the water seeps through rapidly, and dis- 
appears within a minute or two, it may be neces- 
sary to fill it twice, or even three times. 

Treat the entire kitchen garden in the same 
manner, and when all the water has been ab- 
sorbed, fill in the trenches with the loose, dry 
earth that you removed, and thus prevent surface 
evaporation. Unless in exceptionally hot weather, 
one application a week will suffice. As the water 
is warmed by filtration through some inches of 
sun-baked earth before it comes in contact with 
the delicate rootlets, it eauses no shock. If you 
divide the garden into sections, and water one 
section a day, the work will involve less time and 














labor, and require less water. The same method 
is applicable to young trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

Dig a circular trench a foot or more from the 
base of the trunk or the shrub, or round the edge 
of a small bed. In the case of a large bed, in 
which plants are too close together or spaced too 
irregularly to admit of trenching, use a watering 
can with the sprayer removed, hold it as near the 
earth as possible, to lessen the force of the stream, 
and apply the water between the plants instead of 
directly upon them. When the foliage of plants 
or shrubs becomes covered with dust, it can be 
cleaned without injury either by means of a hose 
provided with a nozzle that converts the water 
into a fine mist, or by placing near the bed a lawn 
sprinkler of the type that throws a spray high into 
the air, and lets the water descénd on the plants 
like rain, with little or no force. 
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A CHERRY STONER. 


TONING cherries by hand is a laborious 
S process, and gives results that are less satis- 
factory than the results from using some 
mechanieal device. Here is an implement that 
ean be made at home in a few minutes without 
any expense, and that removes the stones with 
surprising quickness and neatness. 
The materials needed are: a new hairpin, D, 
two and one-quarter inches long, with a space of 
one-quarter of an inch between the wires, and 
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with the points sharpened; and a piece of soft 
wood, four inches long, an inch wide, and three- 
eighths of an inch thick. 

* With a pair of pliers, force the points alternately 
into the end of the wood, an eighth of an inch at 
a time, until they have penetrated at least three- 
quarters of an inch. 

With a round nail, carefully twist the wire into 
a loop, as shown in A, and bend it back with the 
pliers, as indicated in B. Finally, whittle the 
handle, as shown in the illustrations. It should 
be about one-quarter of an inch thick, and have 
a flat back, and a slight backward bend. 
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WINDOW TREATMENT. 
Te inside treatment of windows depends 
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chiefly upon their size and shape. The 

color of the curtain should be governed by 
the general effect of the outside of the house, as 
well as the tones on the inside. If shades are to 
be used,—and they are essential in most houses,— 
a@ good quality of holland should be obtained. 
In case there are no outside shutters, it is often 
advisable to have two shades, one light and one 
dark; the one nearer the glass to blend with the 
outside coloring of the house, the inner one to 
harmonize with the draperies and the furnishings 
of the room. 

It is generally considered unhygienic to have 
much drapery at the windows, but it is quite pos- 
sible to arrange an attractive curtain that will 
not keep out the air. It is a good plan to select 
a thin, unsized material, such as scrim, bobbinet, 
or cheesecloth, of a tone that blends with the 
furnishings of the room, and to make curtains that 
hang straight from the rod to the sill on the sides, 
with a valance of about one foot across the top. 
That plan provides drapery for the sides of the 
window, keeps out very little light, and is pic- 
turesque. 

This is, of course, a very simple sort of curtain, 
best adapted, perhaps, to a bedroom or a sitting 
room: yet it is appropriate for any room of an 
unpretentious house. The same idea may be 
carried out in silk or soft tapestry material. The 
rods may be of brass or of wood, to contrast with, 
or correspond to, the woodwork of the room. 

Sash curtains may be of any soft material, such 
as Swiss, dimity, figured muslin, madras, chintz, 
or cretonne. They may be made so as to fly loose 
at the bottom with a hem, or they may have 
another rod to hold them taut. In addition to the 
sash curtain, it is often desirable to have a long 
curtain of lace or some other sheer material, 
reaching from the top of the wmdow to the sill or 
the floor. 

A pretty way to dress a chamber window is to 
make a ruffle twelve to fifteen inches deep, ac- 
cording to the length of the casement, and hang 
it across the top of the window. Underneath are 
hung two straight lengths, one at each side. For 
this arrangement, two brass rods are necessary. 
The flounce is shirred on the front rod, and the 
straight lengths are sewed to brass rings on the 
other rod, to permit the curtain to be drawn 
across the pane. The material used may be one 
with a plain surface, one with a pattern woven in, 
or one enriched by embroidery or stenciling. 

Frilled curtains, which are usually looped back 
at the sides, seem to increase the size of the room. 
An extra allowance of six to seven inches is made 
for draping, and another inch or two for shrinkage. 

The mission of hangings is to soften stiff out- 
lines, and to give an effect of harmony, delicacy, 
and comfort in an otherwise cold and ugly room. 
Windows should be curtained with regard to their 
shape, position, and the nature of the room. The 
eurtains on the lower floor of a house should be 
of a heavier, richer material than those on upper 
floors. There should be no “in-between” lengths 
in curtains; they should reach either to the sill or 
to the floor. 

Overcurtains may, if desired, be used with lace 
eurtains. In drawing-rooms and other first-floor 
rooms, raw silk is best for that purpose. The over- 
curtain should reproduce the coloring of the walls. 
If that is not possible, some tint that harmonizes 























HE finest, most 

tasteful and whole- 

some biscuits are 
made with Royal Bak- 
ing Powder. 


You must remember 
there is a difference in 
baking powders—a big 
difference—in the man- 
ner in which they work 
and the wholesomeness 
as well as daintiness of 
the food they make. 


Housekeepers who 
have had experience 
give Royal preference. 

They find it works 
better and easier and 
makes finer food. 

Note that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is made 





cream of tartar. 
Many would-be substi- 
tutes are made from 


alum; don’t use them. 


Use no baking powder 
unless the label shows 
it to be 


MADE FROM 


‘ CREAM OF TARTA 
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should be chosen. Cretonne that blends well with 
the paper and the furnishings is very pleasing in 
upstairs rooms. 

Scrim makes good stenciled curtains, but un- 
bleached muslin may also be used, and so may 
crash, denim, Danish cloth, and monk’s cloth. 
They all lend themselves well to that particular 
form of decoration. Stenciling is very inexpen- 
sive, and therefore one of the most generally 
available ways of getting an artistic effect. A 
knowledge of drawing, although helpful, is not 
indispensable. Designs can be bought and traced 
with carbon paper or ironed into the material, 
according to the nature of the design. Wall paper 
will sometimes afford a good design for stenciling. 

Nothing in a house displays the taste of the 
home-maker more plainly than the curtains and 
hangings. 

If there is little money to spend for curtains, it 
is much better to use something simple, than to 


| buy an imitation of expensive draperies. 
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A REST ROOM FOR FARMERS’ WIVES. 


HE practice of hitching teams about the 
courthouse square of a Southern town be- 
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came such a nuisance that the members of | 
the civic league decided to do something about it. | 


A contributor tells how, in meeting the problem, 
they established an innovation that provides for 
the comfort of farmers’ wives who visit the town. 

First, they induced the town to buy a lot for use 
as a public wagon yard, and thereby did away 
with the unsightly crowding of teams along the 


| curb of the main street. Then through the efforts 


of the women, a small cottage that adjoined the 


| lot was obtained and fitted up as a rest room. 


They painted and papered it neatly, and the 


| members of the league gave rugs, chairs, pictures, 


couches, and other furnishings. They installed a 
telephone, put in water, electric lights, and gas, 


| and employed a matron. At the proper time, they 


planted flowers in the yard, and trained vines 
about the inviting little porch. 

A trial of three years has proved the experiment 
a complete success. The hitching lot is always 
full of vehicles. The cosy little rest cottage with 
its many conveniences, kept open from seven 
o’clock in the morning until six o’clock at night, 
every day except Sunday, is a boon to many a 
shopper. The register shows a monthly patron- 
age of from one hundred and fifty to three hundred. 

The property now belongs to the town, which 
bears the current cost of maintaining it. The 
civic league, however, still mothers the work, and 
supplies any lack in the furnishings. Its members 
take pleasure, too, in contributing current maga- 
zines for the little reading table. 

The rest cottage also forms a strong drawing 
ecard for out-of-town trade, and pays amply for 
the cost of its maintenance by creating an in- 
crease of business. 

In a smailer village, a single room could take 
the place of the cottage. Attractively furnished, 
it would supply a pleasant resting place for the 
farmer’s wife, and do much toward making her 


| visit to town agreeable. 
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A WAY TO DESTROY DANDELIONS. 


GAINST that pest of lawns, the yellow dan- 
A delion, the lawn mower has little effect, for 
the plant is perennial, and perpetuates itself 
by a long tap root that penetrates far into the 
soil. Digging the weeds up, one by one, is a 
tedious task, and often fails to accomplish a com- 
plete destruction, inasmuch as it is difficult to 
remove all of the tenacious root. 

A contributor describes a method of extermina- 
tion that is easy to follow, and is effective. It is 
simply to spray the dandelions with a solution 
made by dissolving iron sulphate in water. 

The sulphate comes in granular form, and 
should be used in the proportion of two pounds 
to a gallon of water. 

One gallon of the solution will cover about 860 
square feet. It can be applied from a sprinkling 
can or a hand pump. The finer the spray the 
better, and the more thoroughly the dandelions 
are soaked the surer will be the results. 

The best time to do the work is in the forenoon, 
after the dew has disappeared, and when fair 
weather seems probable for the next forty-eight 
hours. The solution should not be applied on a 
freshly mowed lawn; nor should the lawn be 
mowed or sprinkled for three days after the spray 
has been used. 

If the dandelions are thick and have been 
allowed to go to seed, it may be necessary to use 
the iron sulphate three or more times during the 
season. 


SE E CEIPTS 


A NEW LUNCHEON DISH.—From a number 
of baker’s rolls, remove all the soft inside part, 
and leave only the crust. Boil as man gs S as 
you have rolls. Lyk the eggs, and hem 
a little melted butte pepper, some salt, and 

a large spoonful ~ minced i“ Mix these ingre- 
dents — Sees and with the paste thus formed, 


TOMATO AND LIMA BEANS.—Fry together 
in butter firm slices - tomato and plentiful shreds 
and serve the combination on a 
bed of bailed, dried Lima beans. The ‘beans, 
which should be quite mealy, will take up every 
particle of the savory tomato juice, and the flavors 
enhance each other. A little onion juice may be 
added if desired. 
ote —If you have grapefruit or oranges in 
e house, ro com make a pleasin — as 


)- t, Roll and cut it uares. 
Fit the squares of ry into the aepress ions of 
the muffin the corners — ng over the 
edges. Bake e this. Remove the pulp from your 
orange or grapefruit, and place it fin the baked 


shells. Just before you serve it, make a plain 
sugar avr by og | down some sugar until it 
threads. ‘our the hot syrup over the tarts, and 

lace them in the oven to become t horoughly 
heated before you serve them. Put a marasc 
cherry on the ne oe of each. The brown corners of 
the pastry and the cherry on top, make this a 
pretty as ons as 7 palatable dessert. 
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any distance and enjoyed with a oo trim 
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lined ice compartment in a 
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Refrigerator Basket 

insures the hungry motorist, 
sailor or fisherman a tempt 
ingly cool, fresh lunch, Keops 


this famous System in detail. 

—— how YOU can quickly qualify as 
, free your work from errors, write 

at highest speed, earn $25, $30 a week and 
up! Spare time study. Fits right in with regu- 
lar work. 75 to 90 words per guaran- 
teed. If you want more speed ; 


Every Finger both cold and clean. Pre 


Specially moreaccuracy; more salary— tected from dust, germs ond 
Trained send for this book to-day. insects. Does not drip 

SCHOOL Write for Booklet illustrat 

ing basket in detail. [10] 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 
for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
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collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
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A GOOD CARRIAGE. 


VERYONE admires an erect and 

graceful carriage of the body 
in others, but too few of us strive 
to attain it ourselves. The streets 
of every town are filled with ex- 
amples of shambling youth and 
slouching age. When fashion adds 
to the perversity of humankind such 
fantastic exaggerations as the ‘“ débutante’s 
slouch,” the situation becomes very discouraging. 
The community would be healthier if round backs 
were considered vulgar instead of fashionable. 

The correction of this wide-spread fault is simple 
enough if we would only apply ourselves to it. A 
good carriage is purely a matter of habit, a habit 
of the spinal column. 

You need not make painful efforts to hold up 
your head or throw out your chest; simply insist 
that the spinal column shall do its legitimate work 
of supporting the trunk, and your carriage will 
take care of itself. The spinal column is some- 
thing of a shirker, especially as it nears the head, 
which often falls so much out of line that it 
causes the chest to become sunken and the whole 
body to sag forward. With some people this 
slouching habit is so confirmed that they will go 
through a course of gymnastic exercises and hold 
the body in a wholly wrong position all the time. 
Then they will declare with disgust that they 
“don’t believe in exercise.” 

There is one simple way to discipline a spine 
that is disposed to shirk its duty; train yourself 
to feel the back of your collar without lifting your 
chin. Do it as you read this article, and prove to 
yourself how well the rest of the body then takes 
care of itself. An erect carriage is something that 
anyone who is not deformed can have. It is nota 
matter of muscular strength. Many persons who 
have very strong muscles slouch through life like 
weaklings. 

The gain to health that an erect spine causes is 
enormous. The circulation is equalized, the entire 
digestive system becomes more active, the head 
grows clearer, the color improves, and deep 
breathing becomes natural and easy. 
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THE MIGGLESES’ PARTY. 


WH 66 areal so — as — 
y p : coal and groceries, nor ask a 
Ww Sh single question,” confessed Alida 
Moss. “You see, they*were giving 
a party.” 

“A party?” cried Miss Penning- 
ton, with a laugh. “What next? I 
was prepared for a fight, or a fire, 
or a funeral, but I really wasn’t for a party!” 

“T’m glad you can laugh,” said Alida. “I’d have 
hated to report if you’d looked stern or horrified. 
I’ve eaten their bread and salt,—it was tea and 
gingersnaps and peanuts and striped candy,—and 
I'd hate to get them into trouble. I have already 
got them into trouble with Miss Manning; she 
passed as I came out, and she heard the fiddle, 
and asked questions. She was quite angry with 
them, said their extravagance is a ‘flaunting out- 
rage,’ and declared that she’ll never contribute 
another penny to help them, no matter how often 
Mr. Miggles is laid off in dull seasons, or Mrs. 
Miggles has babies or falls downstairs. If you’d 
taken it that way —” 

“I don’t, but I’m sorry Miss Manning was of- 
fended,” said Miss Pennington, more soberly. 
“And of course the Miggleses oughtn’t to give a 
party, poor things!” 

“TI know! I had dreadful qualmy moments of 
remembering that the very cooky I was munching 
must have come out of that last Charities’ order 
for groceries. But, all the same, it was the jolli- 
est party I ever went to in my life! It was for 
little Jenny’s birthday. She’s better, but she’s 
heartbroken because she isn’t going to be able to 
graduate with her class,—I never knew before 
that people could feel about a grammar school 
graduation as if it were a college commencement, 
—and they gave her a party to cheer her up. 

“All the neighbors, of all ages, came. There 
was singing, and dancing, and story-telling, and 
the youngest tot spoke a piece, and Jenny’s aunt 
told the creepiest ghost story, and then they per- 
suaded an old woman in a great floppy cap to dance 
a jig. She was quite coy about it, but she finally 
consented, and took the floor with a fine ‘Now- 
let-me -show-these-youngsters-a-thing-or-two’ air. 
The boy who’d brought a fiddle struck up the 
tune, and she set her arms akimbo, and away 
she went. She was as nimble as a kitten, and 
her heels clicked, and her old eyes snapped, and 
her floppy cap flopped, and her red-apple cheeks 
almost cracked with smiles, and the whole roomful 
got so excited that they stamped, and clapped, 
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and whistled the tune to urge her on—oh, it 
was lots of fun!” 

“TI wish I’d been there!”’ cried Miss Pennington. 

“TI wish youhad. It was fine. Everyone treated 
me like a guest of honor; and I couldn’t question 
my hosts or look reproachful—I couldn’t! I’ve 
been to parties among my own friends where we 
all felt sure that the hosts were spending more 
than they could afford; but no one dreamed of 
telling them so.” 

“It’s a little different. But it’s less different 
than it is alike, and because you feel it to be so”— 
Miss Pennington flashed on Alida a warm, com- 
prehending smile—‘‘you’ll be all the better able 
later to advise and help these unlucky, unpractical, 
warm-hearted, hospitable Miggleses. They’d 
never respond frankly and fully to a counselor 
who seemed to them to hold herself aloof in dis- 
approval of them, no matter how kind and sensi- 
ble she might be. You’ve accepted their hospitality 
and enjoyed it, and they’ll count you a friend—a 
real friend.” 

“T enjoyed it so much,” acknowledged Alida, 
“that I’m not sure you can trust me to discourage 
them if they want to give another party. That is, 
if you really think I’ll be invited.” 
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A STORY OF “BRER TORTOISE.” 


‘47 INCLE Remus,” with his tales of “Brer Fox” 

and “Brer Rabbit,” has become one of the 
great story-tellers of the world. His tales all came 
from the west coast of Africa, and were brought 
hither by the negroes who were sold for planta- 
tion slaves in the South. Writing of “The Fetish 
Folk of West Africa,” Mr. Milligan, the mission- 
ary to that people, tells the following story of the 
tortoise and his creditors, which comes from the 
same reservoir of legend and parable from which 
“Uncle Remus” drew: 


Once upon a time there was a great famine in 
the land, and food was very dear. So the tortoise 
called on his friends, the worm, the cock, the 
busheat, the leopard, and the hunter, and bor- 
rowed from each a box of brass rods, promisin 
to pay them at the end of the season on differen 
days. On the day appointed, the worm appeared, 
and asked for the > of the loan. en the 
tortoise asked him wait until he should go 
and fetch the money. The next day he came 
back with the cock, who also came, eee to 
appointment, for the payment of his loan. en 
the worm and the cock met, and the cock ate the 


worm. 

Then the cock asked for his money, and the 
tortoise asked him to wait until he should go and 
fetch it. So he went off again, and came back 
the next day with the bushcat, who had come for 
the payment of his loan. Then the cock and the 
Lo — met, and the bushcat killed the cock, and 
ate him. 

Then the busheat asked for his money, and the 
tortoise asked him to wait until he should go and 
fetch it. So he went off again, and came back 
the next day with the leopard, and the leopard 
killed the bushceat, and ate it. 

Then the leopard asked for his money, and the 
tortoise asked him to wait until he should go and 
fetch it. So he went off ogee. and came back 
the next day with the hunter; and the hunter 
and the leopard killed each other. 

Then the tortoise laughed at them all for bein, 
fools. The moral is that it is not wise to len 
ee man, lest he may wish you evil, and seek to 

you. 
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INDIAN INGENUITY. 


N his preface to “Antarctic Days,” Sir Ernest 
Shackleton tells an amusing little story of 
northern Canada. - 


A government geologist, with infinite labor, had 
collected some very interesting gectoutent speci- 
mens in a region far beyond civilization. Most of 
the collecting was done on the barren ground two 
hundred and eighty miles northeast of the Great 
Bear Lake. The scientific man and the porters of 
the party carried the rocks on their backs to the 
Great Bear Lake, paddled three hundred miles 
across the lake, and alternately paddled and 
portaged fifteen hundred miles up the Mackenzie, 

lave and Athabasca rivers. 

e last portage was half a mile long at the 
Grand Rapids of the Athabasca, and it was done 
by Indian employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The Indians were ingenious men, and they 
still tell with pride how they saved much labor by 
om ee all the heavy pare and boxes at the lower 
end of the rapids, and filling them again at the 
upper end with rocks of similar weight. By this 
means — saved half a mile of difficult carrying. 
jad substitution was found out a year later 

itawa. 
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A GRAND STOVE. 


GEORGIA woman who had moved to Phila- 

delphia found that she could not be contented 
without the colored mammy who had been her 
servant for many years. She sent formammy, who 
arrived, says an exchange, on the very day that 
her mistress had to leave town. 


Before departing, the lady had only time to ex- 
plain to mammy some of the modern conveniences 
with which her apartment was furnished. 

The gas stove interested the colored woman 
most. After the mistress of the household had 
lighted the oven, the broiler, and the other burn- 
ers, and felt certain that the old servant under- 
stood the stove, she hurried for her train. 

She was absent two weeks, and on her return, 
one of her first questions to mammy was how she 
had got along. 

“T got along fine, Miss Flo’ence ; didn’t have no 
trouble at all,” was the reply. “And dat air gas 
stove—my! my! dat’s sho the best stove dey is 
made. y; do you know, Miss Flo’ence, dat 
fire you lighted ain’t gone out yit!’’ 
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SHE HAD TRIED ELECTRICITY. 


RS. Carter had suffered from rheumatism until 

she declared that she had “no patience with 
it,”’ but she was always eager to hear of possible 
remedies, and when her sister wrote that she knew 
of a cure that had been tried with great success, 
and would tell her all about it on her next visit, 
Mrs. Carter was all excitement. 


“Now, Ellen,” she exclaimed, eagerly, a few 
minutes after her sister had reached the house 
| do tell me about that cure for rheumatism! I 
| am so anxious to hear about it that I could hardly 
wait for you to get here.” 

‘ eee rein,” began her sister, “it’s elec- 
ricity —”’ 

Before she could continue, Mrs. Carter inter- 
rupted her. 

“Caroline Smith! The idea of suggesting that 
tome! Don’t you remember that only last summer 
I was struck by lightning, and it didn’t do me a 
mite of good?” 








TREATMENT FOR ITCHING 
SCALPS AND DANDRUFF 

To allay itching and irritation of the scalp, prevent 
dry, thin and falling hair, remove crusts, scales and 
dandruff, and promote the growth and beauty of the 
hair, the following special treatment is most effective, 
agreeable and economical. On retiring, comb the hair 
out straight all around, then begin at the side and 
make a parting, gently rubbing Cuticura ointment into 
the parting with a bit of soft flannel held over the end 
of the finger. Anoint additional partings about half 
an inch apart until the whole scalp has been treated. 
The next morning, shampoo with Cuticura soap and 
hot water. Shampoo as often as agreeable, but use 
Cuticura ointment once or twice a month. Forsampleof 
each, address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [ Adv. 








HER MOTHER-IN-LAW 
PROVED A WISE, GOOD FRIEND. 


A young woman out in Iowa found a wise, good 
friend in her mother-in-law, jokes notwithstand- 
ing. She writes: 

“TI was ‘greatly troubled with my stomach, com- 
plexion was blotchy and yellow. After meals I 
often suffered sharp pains and would have to lie 
down. My mother often told me it was the coffee 
I drank at meals. But when I’d quit coffee I’d 
have a severe headache. 

‘While visiting my mother-in-law I remarked 
that she always made such good coffee, and asked 
her to tell me how. She laughed and told me it 
was easy to make good ‘coffee’ when you use 
Postum. 

“I began to use Postum as soon as I got home, 
and now we have the same good ‘coffee’ (Postum) 
every day, and I have no more trouble. Indiges- 
tion is a thing of the past, and my complexion has 
cleared up beautifully. 

‘‘My grandmother suffered a great deal with her 
stomach. Her doctor told her to leave off coffee. 
She then took tea but that was just as bad. 

“She finally was induced to try Postum which 
she has used for overa year. She travelled during 
the winter over the greater part of Iowa, visiting, 
something she had not been able to do for years. 
She says she owes her present good health to 
Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and | 


25c packages. 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 


| and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 


beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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That Were That 
Bent by Straight i 
Pointed Edu 
Shoes 


What Thief 


Steals 20% of Your 
Efficiency ? 
-”? TER five years’ investigation, the 
U. S. Army discovered that the 
pointed shoe is that thief. 

And they adopted a shoe of the Educator 
type, which, tests have proved, will save that 
20% of energy. Now if you have bent 
bones—and therefore corns, bunions, in- 
growing nails, flat foot, etc.—you are worth 
only about 80% of your real lchting self. 

Get your whole family (men, women, 
children) into roomy, good-looking Educa- 
tors—to-day. $1.35 to $5.50. 
re See that EDUCATOR is branded on the sole 
cles yous fort to ow os notare mended. 


your foot to grow as nature inten: 
gid tok Sor Row lee nds boll kote 
to hav -| 
feet. Cae Band bes « cpp to-day. e 


Rice & Hutchins 


“DUCATOR 
| SHOE 


fies 

















REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








**Comfortable 
As An Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud 
to Pass 
a Mirror’’ 


Dull Calf 
Blucher 
Oxford 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 









The Wood Behind the Finish 


is the same old floor 
but you'll never know 
it if you use Jap-a-lac. 


Put on in almost no 
time, it changes the 
whole aspect of the 
room; gives a new 
lustre to floors, wood- 
work and all furniture. 


Nine transparent 
colors, ten enamel 
colors and gold and 
aluminum. 


To get the best re- 
sults : 
Three Things to Remember 
PALA 
The Name 


Steen Can Siddun 


The Package The Maker 





Write for color card and instructions. Stores carry- 
ing Jap-a-lac are good stores. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 
Quality Varnish Makers, 
10616 Madison Ave., N. W. Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Just the thing for running 
a lathe, drill, saw, ice cream 
freezer, washing machine, fan, 
sewing machine, auto air pump. 
This engine fills a long felt want. No work- 












hased 
almost nothing. A child ten years old 
should learn to operate it in thirty minutes. 


ON ee Me ia ceade clone ciapla end nenetienl 
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of forge steel piston has two rings, being 
also ~ of the 7 +8 an water hop- 
Bing temperature) ks fuel it hept fe fhe sae oP Oe anion 
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OUR PROPOSITION 

We will ship one of these engines complete on receipt 
of $15.00, money order or bank draft, to any address, 
or will make a time proposition as follows: 810.00 
—— 4 order or bank with order, and @2.00 per 
month for five months, or 620 in all. 

This $15 price is special and holds for a 
limited time only. Better order today. 5 ote 
agency given to live wires. 


Empire Novelty Co., Dept. E, Waterloo, lowa 


Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval and 30 days Trial 











NEY but write today for our big 
1914 catalog of **Ranger’’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you. iculars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 


trial without a cent expense to you. 













res, |: 

some catalog. it’s con! 

for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle peyenetion. Le ‘or a 7 

PRI % cal 

LOW FACTORY CES offer suc walues and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















O It’s great to 
= hit where you aim | 


VB 
Boy Scout Cartridges hit the spot where you 
our gun. They go off every time. They 
e Fen a better shot. The primer in these 
cartridges doesn’t foul and grit up your gun 


el. ¢ 
Ask for U. S. Cartridges. World’s Cham- 
pionship Rifle Teams, the best shots in the 
world, use U. S. Cartridges. 

Write usa post card and say: Please send me 








It’s a book that 
every bo 
ought to rea 
whether he 
shoots rifle 
now or not, 
Some day every 
boy gets a 
chance at a 
rifle. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. | 
Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
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Makers of THE BLACK SHELL 
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THE DINNER THAT “STRUCK HOME” 
BY FRANK K. RICH 
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“TF you was lottin’ on givin’ a person a 
treat,’? demanded Obed Dolliver, ‘‘would 
you s’lect somethin’ he had every day, or 

would you study on the matter a little, and try 

to get somethin’ that he’d like?’’ 

*“*T d’know as I just sense your meanin’, 
Obed,’’ replied Mr. Gunney. ‘‘What you 
tryin’ to get at?’’ 

‘*T needn’t ’a’ bothered to ask you any such 
question, ’’ remarked Obed, with weariness in 
his tone. ‘‘You was one to put in your tithe 
and share to’rds entertainin’ Wilbur Seaton 
here’ durin’ Ol’ Home Week—I d’know but 
you was one of the c’mittee. Was you? If 
you was, I’m goin’ to take back that ques- 
tion—’tain’t no use askin’ one of that c’ mittee 
any sensible question. ’’ 

‘‘T done what I could, ’cordin’ to my 
means,’’ rejoined Mr. Gunney, stiffly, ‘‘to 
make our distinguished native son feel at 
home and make his visit pleasant. Wilbur 
Seaton went away fum here a poor boy, and 
now he’s a-runnin’ one of the biggest hotels 
there is anywheres, and he’s wuth a pile 
of money. One of them fellers that come 
here with him tol’? me how much prop’ty 
Wilbur had—I f’git whether it was a million 
or a billion the feller said. But we done our 
best—and them that didn’t help ain’t got no 
call to set round and pick flaws in what we 
did.’”’ 

‘*You done what you could, ’cordin’ to your 
means and equally ’cordin’ to your lights,’’ 
conceded Obed, ‘‘but the trouble was with 
you folks that you had too many means and 
not ’nough lights to go with ’em. What did 
you give him that time you had that spread 
up to the Crabtree House—the time when you 
critters all et yourselves sick abed for two 
three days?’’ ; 

‘‘We gin him’ as good a meal as was ever 
spread in that hotel,’’ rejoined Mr. Gunney, 
with an injured air. ‘‘I can’t remember to 
tell all the things we had, but I got one of them 
cards they had printed and laid down on the 
table to tell what victuals they had—took it 
home and had it framed. I couldn’t read 
hardly a word on it to tell what it meant, but 
I never drawed up to a better table.’’ 

‘*That’s jest what you folks done,’’ affirmed 
Obed, with suspicious cordiality. ‘‘You laid 
yourselves out to give yourselves a treat, and 
you used Wilbur Seaton as a kinder likely 
excuse for doin’ it. You folks gin him the 
same kind of a meal as he gits every day of 
his life when he’s to home, and he et a little 
of it, and let on he was flattered. But do you 
know the only meal Wilbur Seaton et hearty 
of while he was here in Bennett’s Cove? I 
know you don’t—but I’m goin’ to tell you 
*bout it. 

‘*The Thursday before he went back to the 
city Sat’day, he come and got me to hitch up 
and carry him over to the north shore, where 
he was born and raised; and we got an early 
start, so’s to make a long day of it. Aunt 
Phebe Crandall lives in the old Seaton house 
now, and when we went into the yard, she 
was out feedin’ her hens. Course she knew 
me, and spoke to me when I hailed her, and 
then she stood lookin’ at Wilbur with them 
sharp eyes of hern. She looked at him with- 
out sayin’ a word for as much as a minute, I 
sh’d think, and then she says, ‘If you had on 
a pair of blue drillin’ overalls with one strap 
gone, and wa’n’t as old by about thirty years, 
and was about a hundred pounds lighter in 
heft, I’d think you was Wilbur Seaton come 
back home, and I’d haul you out of that buggy 
and trounce you for some of the things you 


done when you lived here and I lived down | 


the road—I ain’t ever licked you for stealin’ 
my gooseberries yet.’ 

‘‘When she said that, Wilbur leaned out of 
the buggy and took her face between his 
hands, and he looked more like the boy that 
went away fum here thirty odd years ago 
than he did any other time sence he come 
back, and he says, ‘Aunt Phebe, if you’ll let 
me stop with you for dinner, I’ll let you lick 


me for stealing your gooseberries—heft or no | 


heft—age or no age.’ He kep’ her face in his 
hands, and kep’ lookin’ down at her, half 
earnest and half smilin’-—you know how he 
would look when he was a boy; they always 
let him have what he wanted if he started out 
to coax for it. 

‘‘By that time I’d clim’ out of the buggy, 
and Wilbur follered me; and Aunt Phebe took 
him up onto the porch and made him comf’t- 
able in a big rocker; and then she made an 
excuse to show me where to put the hoss, and 
came out to the barn with me, and she says, 
‘Land sakes, Obed! What in the world am 
I goin’ to give him for dinner? I was lottin’ 


on havin’ mustard and beet greens, mixed, | 


and nothin’ much else, and I ain’t got time 


to git up a dinner fit for him. What shell I 


do?’ 

Wal,’ says I, ‘if you leave it to me, you 
won’t do nothin’ you ain’t done already; 
yowll jest go ahead and cook them greens, 


and let things take care of themselves. And 
in the meantime,’ I says, ‘I’m goin’ to take 
that clam digger I see over there, and Wilbur 
and me’ll go down on the shore and see if we 
can’t get a mess of clams, or some quahogs. 
And if I’ve got a fish line in my pockets, —and 
I guess mebbe I have,—I’ll try and git ’nough 
cunners to make a chowder. You jest go 
ahead with your greens,’ I tol’ her, ‘and don’t 





Williams’ Outing Shoe 


For Boys, Youths and Men 
Well-made, comfortable, durable 
shoe for every-day wear. i 
leather, full elk soles. 
The most wear for the price 
of any shoe you ever 
bought. 
YOUTHS’ 8% te 13%, $1.75. 

BOYS’ 1 to 5%, $2. MEN’S 6 to 11, $2.50. 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send 
size and price and we'll sell you direct 
factory—Parcel Post. 


A. A. WILLIAMS SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 






















you worry ’bout not havin’ plenty for dinner 
—and good ’nough, too,’ I says. 


was for follerin’ Aunt Phebe round and talkin’ 
while she was gettin’ dinner, but I made out 
to make him understan’ that he’d have a 
chance to talk with her after he’d et, and that 
the main thing jest then was for him and me 
to git some clams,—and when he got down to 
the shore and got to turnin’ out clams every 
dig he made, he wasas tickled as a young one. 
Then we went out a piece from shore, and got 
cunners ’nough for a chowder, and cleaned 
’em,—or Wilbur did,—and we went back to 
the house. 

‘*T’ve seen men eat a meal of victuals and 
enjoy ’em,’’ Obed went on, ‘‘but I never saw 
a man relish anything better than he did that 
dinner, ’parently. It was cool there in that 
big dinin’ room,—them maple trees shade the 
winders so the sun can’t beat in,—and once in 
a while he’d quit eatin’ and stare out of them 
winders, fust down to the shore, and again 
out across the fields inland, where he could 
see the trees growin’ and the grass wavin’. I 
guess he could see a lot of things besides the 
trees and the grass and the shore, things that 
I couldn’t see and that hadn’t been there for 
years and years; but now he was seein’ ’em 
plain. 

‘‘After dinner we sot out on the porch a 
spell, and then I got up and wandered off 
across the fields,—I’d got sight of a dory I 
thought would do to patch up and use a mite 
longer,—and when I come back Wilbur was 
ready to go. Aunt Phebe was standin’ up, 
lookin’ at him mighty gentle for her,—you 
know she’s a kind of sharp-spoken woman 
commonly,—and she says, ‘Wilbur Seaton, I 
allus said you was a queer sort of a boy, and 
now you’ve growed into a queer kind of a man, 
to traipse ’way out here and spenda day with 
an old woman that ain’t no kin to you, and 
feed on biled greens and fish chowder; but 
queer or not, I like you for doin’ it, and I 
ain’t goin’ to forgit it in you.’ 

‘‘Wal, Wilbur leaned for’ard and took her 
face ’twixt his hands, same’s he done b’fore 
he got out of the buggy, and he stood and 
looked at her a minute, not smilin’ at all this 
time, but real earnest, and he says, ‘Aunt 
Phebe, I can’t go away and leave you witha 
wrong idea in your head; you mustn’t think 
I’m being kind to you,’ says he, ‘because if 
you do, you’ll be all wrong. The folks over to 
the cove have been kind as they could be, —all 
of ’em,—and they’ve done all they could to 
make it seem like getting back to what I was 
when I was a boy,’ he says, ‘but they’ve 
called me ‘‘Mr..Seaton,’’ and made me feel 
like a man grown. But when I got out here 
to-day, and you began to scold me same as 
you did when I was a boy, I knocked off 
thirty years in half that many seconds, and I 
felt for the first time as if I’d got back. And 
as for them mustard greens,’ he says, ‘they 
was the fust things I’ve et since I come here 
that struck home.’ ”’ 
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THE PERVERSIONS OF ENGLISH. 


/- THE World’s Work has an article by Mr. 
| John Rivers, who points out how many 


‘*perversions’’ of English are used in 
common speech. 

Thus ‘‘exterminate,’’ which properly means 
**to drive out,’’ or “banish” is now used as 
|an equivalent of ‘‘extirpate’’ in the sense of 
| ‘*to destro utterly.’’ ‘‘'Trivial,’’ which really 
|means ‘‘ trite’ or ‘‘ hackneyed,’’ as when 
| Bacon writes, ‘‘ These conceits which are now 

trivial were then new,’’ has nm assimilated 
|in sense to ‘‘trifling.’? ‘‘Restive,”? which 
| should mean ‘‘given to resting’’ or ‘‘stop- 
| ping,’’ has from its resemblance to ‘‘restless’’ 
| acquired that word’s meaning. In like manner 
| the phrase ‘‘to demean oneself,’’ a translation 
|of the old French se démener, is now gener- 
ally used in the sense of ‘‘to de le oneself’? ; 
and the word defile from the French défiler, 
| ‘*to march in line,’? has received the meani 
|of the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘befile, to make foul.’ 
|. . . **Prejudicial’’ has come to be coextensive 
| with ‘‘harmful’’; ‘‘unique’’ and ‘‘singular’’ 
| with ‘‘remarkable. ’’ 

| A eareful writer will not say that the heat 
| is ‘*phenomenal’’ unless he means that it is 
not real. He will not use the words ‘‘pessi- 
mistie’’ and ‘‘optimistic’’ as equivalents of 
** despondent ’’ and ‘‘ hopeful ’’ respectively. 
Nor will he speak of an * ious fool’’ 
unless he means a ‘‘distinguished buffoon. ’’ 
It would also be a distinct gain to the | 

if we could agree to rescue the word ‘‘imperti- | 
nent’’ from the results of its unfortunate en- 
| tanglement in the la - mind with the word 
| ** impudent,’’? and restore it to its precise 


‘*Wal, I toled Wilbur out of the house,—he | 


SAWYER’S SEPTOLA 


TRADE eK ———___ 


KEY TO HEALTHY HOMES 
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QUICK RELIEF 
Accidents will happen; children are seldom 
free from some kind or other. Septola not 
only relieves immediately, but being a per- 
fect antiseptic, its use by Surgeons and 
Physicians everywhere is the best recom- 
mendation for cuts, burns, bruises, stings, 
etc. It has no equal for the sick room. 
10c., 25., 50., 75., $1.00 Bottles 


At Your Grocer’s or Druggist’s 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE Co., 
Makers of the Famous Sawyer’s Crystal Blue, 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 











# Mansfield 

Agar 
Agar 

Wafers 


New Drugless Laxative ( Non-Habit 
Forming ) Wafers Appeal to Children 


These drugless laxative wafers solve the prob- 
lem of correcting constipation among children. 
No more bribing them to take Castor Oil and 
other laxatives. You will find children like to 
eat these palatable Mansfield Agar Agar Wafers. 
And the best part of it is they are free from all 
harmful or habit-forming drugs. 

Mansfield Agar Agar Wafers (The Drugless 
Laxative) are prepared for particular people 
who want to shun drugs and medicines for 
constipation. Dr. Wiley, the National Food 
Expert, has given them a star rating. 

A 25-cent box bought of your druggist will 
prove the value of Mansfield Agar Agar Wafers. 
By mail the same price. 


MANSFIELD LABORATORIES, Inc., Mansfield, Mass. 
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Burrill s 


Tooth 


Powder 


Does not allow decayed food to stay long 
between the teeth—or close to the gums. It 
cleanses so thoroughly it reaches all parts of 
the tooth enamel, and leaves the mouth clean, 
sweet and refreshed. Indorsed by physicians. 
25 cents. Powder form in large glass bottles— 
or in paste form in tubes. New England Lab- 
oratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Lunches 


Makesthe nicest 
sandwiches you 
ever tasted. 


Spread on bread 
or crackers, with 
or without dairy 
butter. Some like 
it mixed with 
chopped dates, 
figs or raisins. Be 
sure it’s Forster’s, 


the pound at good then you will 
food chess. Aloays in pall Pe “ 
like this with glass cover. | KNOW it’s pure. 


! For Picnic 






Forster's 


PEANUT BUTTER 


Siem te 
2 ts sas ress vos oS r 
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Oh You Marmalade ! 


A delicious preserve made from oranges, 
lemons and sugar. Nothing else. 

The marmalade with- 
out the bitter taste. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 


Marmalade 


Every grocer likes to 
sellit. Every customer 
is bound to like it and 
return for more. 





All the way from 
ZA, brick oven days came 
the recipe from which 
we make 


| Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It makes the mince 
pies that taste like 
long ago. 

EVERY GROCER 
pany, Natick, Mass. 
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A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 











SATIN GLOSS 





( Liquid Stove Polish >) 


Use it this way : 




















Swow-Tep Shake well. 
Cans Apply blacking 
15 Cents. : 


with cloth or 

“dauber”’ brush. 
Let dry. Then 
polish with cloth 
or brush. 


No mess, no dust. 


Gives a beautiful bril- 
liant lustre, unequaled 
by any polish you ever 
used. Absolutely non- 
inflammable —and_ in 
strict compliance with 


ome the new Massachusetts 
| omy) law. Ask your Grocet 

pee for Satin Gloss, the im- 
} | aoa proved stove polish. 
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EAE y SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
——_— PORTLAND, ME. 











TOILET PAPEK 


More economical than loose sheets or rolls 
because the Handifold package automatically 


serves one double sheet at a time, no more, 
no less. and avoids all litter and waste. 
Handifold Toilet Paper is a fine, soft, sanitary 
tissue. made from absolutely fresh, new, clean 
paper stock. 


[ ZRackages | 25c. Fecst'] 





In One Carton 
Nickeled Hanger FREE 





Try your dealer for Handifold. but if he hasn't 
it take advantage of the new parcel post facil- 
ities and order direct from us at same price 
you would pay the dealer. We pay delivery 
right to your door. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., Leominster, Mass. 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agents, 











88 Broad St., Boston. J 











| meaning as the opposite of ‘pertinent.’ 


THE LARGEST SALEOFANY ONE 
BRAND IN THE UNITED SUES. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


“THE BEST BY EVERY TES 
AT YOUR GROCER'S,10¢ ano 25¢ 


ND 
ySED AND ENDORSED 


MORE CHEMISTS 
ANDO 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

THAN ANY OTHER 

EXTRACTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


FOR 
FLAVORING PURPOSES 
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food in the world 
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makes the best wl one lid | 






It costs a 
few cents more than most flours—that is why it 
is cheapest. The trifle extra is your best invest- 
ment because it enables us to produce by a 
scientific blending of finest wheats, a flour of 
great strength or water-absorbing power, and at | ~ yy 
the same time a more perfect flour for nourish- | S@pvnppinen 
ment. Daniel Webster Flour has put new mean- | (G@aaaae 
ing into the bread question. It will bring better / (==> 
RESULTS than the best flour you have ever tried. C2 


Daniel Webster Flour will make a Trade for any Grocer and a Reputation for any Cook 








If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread 
FOUR GUARANTEE. tery ere ied ei ie ae a 


refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON “DANIEL WEBSTER”—TAKE NO OTHER 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 











